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FINANCIAL NOTES 


financtAL ASPECTS OF THE O’F ALLon 

Rai, DECISION 

Shorn of its technicalities, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in favor of the St. 
jouis and O’Fallon Railroad means that the Inter- 
sate Commerce Commission was wrong in basing 
nilroad valuation on the cost of reproduction in 
i914, but that this valuation should be placed cn 
present prices and cost of replacement. On the 
i914 basis, the I-C.C. placed a valuation of $23,000,- 
(00,000 on all of the country’s railroads, while the 
arriers figured the value as more than twenty bil- 
lion higher. The particular instance of the O’Fallon 
road, which is a very small line, was merely the test 
«se, But the difference to all the railroads in- 
volves an increase of $1,200,000,000 in rates. How- 
eer, it is not likely that the railroads will take 
advantage of the decision to increase their rates. _ 

When Congress passed a Transportation Act, it 
aimed to aid unprosperous roads by not giving the 
prosperous roads unreasonable gains, so that all 
profits of more than 6 per cent must be equally 
divided with the Government, which would use its 
share to help the weaker roads. The chief advan- 
tage for the roads now lies in the exemption of cer- 
tain earnings from possible recapture because of 
the higher base on which they henceforth will be 
estimated, 





iY vepisH TELEPHONE INDUSTRY'S 

\ NCREASED EARNINGS 

| In increasing its dividend from 6 to 7 per cent, 
he L, M. Ericsson Telephone Company, of Stcck- 
Im, reported that the net earnings for 1923 
mounted to 3,770,000 kronor, as against 2,499,000 
‘enor during the previous year. This company also 
olds the majority of shares in the Swedish Radio 
ompany, makers of broadcasting and receiving 
pparatus. The foreign expansion of the company 
ncluded a new sales organization in Denmark, and 
quipment with the Ericsson automatic telephone 
ervice in 13 Italian cities. The company has also 
een busy in Russia. 





















‘orway Srrows aN Improven TrRapE BALANCE 
Norway’s trade balance is considerably improved 
Sagainst conditions that prevailed in 1928. For the 
rst quarter of this year the surplus of imports 
mounted to about 59,000,000 kroner as against 
1,000,000 kroner for the corresponding pericd !ast 
tar. The foreign balance of Norges Bank is also 
proved, with 35,000,000 kroner on January 1, 
gainst 53,000,000 kroner at the close of April. 





ast Asiatic CoMPANY oF CoPENHAGEN 

sves ANNUAL Report 

Based on the net earnings of the various lines 
mposing the East Asiatic Company, of Copen- 
agen, the board of directors declared a dividend 
f 10 per cent. As a result of the World War, the 
pany saw itself compelled to write off large 
mounts of capital and in addition declared its part 
the share capital of the Danish Landmandsbank 
complete loss. The report speaks favorably of 
. Sneny progress of the Baltic-America Line 


ich Tuns between New York, Copenhagen, and 
altie ports, 


393 





Hoover Economic CoMMITTEE ON 
ExcuANGE SPECULATIONS 

In a survey of “Money and Credit and their Ef- 
fect on Business,” prepared for the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes, of which President 
Hoover is the chairman, it is declared that the re- 
cent demand for stock market loans cannct fail to 
affect unfavorably “the development and function- 
ing of the New York mcney market as a great and 
reasonably stable national-and world financial cen- 
ter.” The survey was prepared by W. Randolph 
Burgess, Federal Reserve agent of New York, and 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


FunctTIONING oF NorweG1AN BANK INSPECTION 

The separate statistics prepared by the Norwegian 
Bank Inspection of the so-called “free banks” and 
the banks under administration or liquidation, great- 
ly facilitate, for the benefit of the public, a survey of 
Norwegian banking as a whole. It is found that the 
total funds handled by the banks at the end of 
1928 amounted to 2,596,000,000 kroner. With a num- 
ber of new banks established to replace those in 
liquidation, deposits show a considerable increase. 
The total funds handled by the “free banks” 
amounted to 1,587,000,000 kroner at the end of 
1928 against 1,494,000,000 the year before. 





Nationat City Bank on THE CreDIT SITUATION 

In a special bulletin, President C. E. Mitchell, of 
the National City Bank of New York, calls atten- 
tion to the existing credit situation and suggests 
corrective remedies as essential to the prosperity 
and growth of the country. Mr. Mitchell declares 
it can hardly be denied that the condition of credit 
today is one of inflation. He also says that “as 
finance is but the handmaid of industry, it follows 
that the test of normalcy in the rate of credit ex- 
pansion is the relationship which it bears to the 
rate of growth of industry and trade. If the rate 
of credit increase falls below the rate of bus‘n°ss 
growth, we have a condition wherein business is 
starved, progress is retarded, and production and 
distribution fall into decline.” 





SwepisH Marcu Company Increasep 
Ner Prorits 

Increasing its net profits for 1928 from 40,430,000 
kronor to 48,960,000 kronor, the Swedish Match 
Company added four match monopolies in foreign 
countries to those already held, namely, Estonia, 
Latvia, Jugo-Slavia, and Hungary. Of the profit 
carried over from 1927 there remains 6,680,000 
kronor, after payment of taxes and the usual ad- 
vance dividend of 5 per cent for 1928. A total of 
55,640,000 kronor is therefore placed at the dis- 
posal of the directors’ meeting, against 43,140,000 
kronor in 1927, and the board proposes to pay 10 
per cent on the 2,700,000 shares entitled to a divi- 
dend. The remaining 28,640,000 kronor will be car- 
ried over to the 1929 profit and loss account. Dur- 
ing the year the company acquired 56,250 additional 
shares in the British Match Corporation, Ltd., and 
one-half of the capital stock of the Fabrica Na- 
tional de Fosforos, in the Republic of Haiti. 


Juxius Morirzen. 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Unites Central Union Trust Company and Hanover National Bank 


W:th total resources of over 
$600,000,000 and capital funds of over 
$100,000,000 Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company merges two old, 
independent and conservative New 
York financial institutions with a his- 
tory dating back to 1851. The main 
office will be in the new and recently 
rebuilt quarters of Central Union Trust 
Company at 70 Broadway and 13 other 
offices will make the complete facilities 
of Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company available at 13 other Man- 
hattan business centers. 


Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company brings together two groups 
of widely experienced and carefully 
trained officers whose traditional policy 
of direct dealing with customers assures 
prompt decisions and quick action. 


Its large banking business as well 
as the volume and quality of its trust 
business have been notable characteris- 
tics of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany. Hanover National Bank has been 
eminently a bankers’ bank. Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Conpany 
therefore has unusual facilities and 
organization for a completely rounded 
banking and trust service. 


This merger will not affect the 


traditional investment policy of both 
institutions. 


The Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company wil] have no securi- 
ties for sale nor will it have any 
affiliation with security or invest- 
ment corporations. 


Therefore the independence of the 
merged companies in the selection of 
investments for its trust funds and for 
individuals will be maintained and 
perpetuated. 


Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company will continue the policy 
of having foreign representatives rather 
than branches in foreign countries, co- 
operating with local banks, rather than 
competing with them. This has been 
largely responsible for the highly satis- 
factory service of the foreign depart- 
ments in expediting and financing for- 
eign business, export and import. 


The presidentsof both institutions 
head the official staff of Central Han- 
over. George W. Davison is president 
and William Woodward is chairman of 


the board. 


TRUSTEES 
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John S. Phipps 
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John P. Stevens 
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Edwin Therne 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
John Y. G. Walker 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 
Foreign Representatives in Paris, London, Berlin, Buenos Aires and Sydney 
NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL. SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Johnston de Forest 
Thomas Dickson 
Clarence Dillon 

E. Hayward Ferry 
Frederic de P. Foster 
Henry W. Howe 
Ernest Iselin 

James N. Jarvie 
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Grore NyGaarp, formerly editor of 
Skénvirke and now editor of Samleren, 
has contributed to the Review in the past. 
The Marble Church of which he writes in 
his article on Tietgen, and the picture of 
which forms the cover of this number, was 
begun by King Frederick V in 1749. For 
lack of funds it remained unfinished for 
125 years, until it was finally completed 
through the generosity of Tietgen himself 
in 1874. 


In this number the Editor of the RE- 
view contributes her second and final 
article on Sigrid Undset. 


Aenes GEIJER, a niece and associate of 
Agnes Branting, the Swedish expert on 
textiles, has written an illuminating de- 
scription of the great exhibition of Church 
Textile Art which was held in Stockholm 
in January. The exhibition was housed in 
the Liljevalech Gallery and covered the 
whole history of the art from 1200 to the 
present. 


Svenp FLevuroN, noted Danish author 
of stories of animal life, some of which 
have already been translated into Eng- 
lish, gives us a delightful little sketch of 
an old lady who has made friends with the 
animals in the Zoo. 


Iceland, in proportion to its size, has 
contributed a tremendous amount of poet- 
ty to world literature. Ricuarp Beck, 
himself of Icelandic extraction and a Pro- 
fessor at Thiel College, describes the 
interesting phenomenon of Stephan G. 
Stephansson who, born in Iceland and 
emigrating at an early age to America, 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


javik in the year a.p. 930. 












































Mrs. Watrers ON AN Icetanpic Pony 


became the greatest modern Icelandic 
poet. Little of his work has been trans- 
lated into English, but we have been for- 
tunate in securing a good example in T'he 
Close of Day translated by Jakobina 
Johnson. 


H. Sunpsy-HanseEn continues his se- 
ries of articles on Norway’s industries 
with a description of Svalbard coal. Sval- 
bard was formerly known as Spitzbergen. 


TuHorsTiINA JACKSON Watters, the 
daughter of an Icelandic pioneer in 
Canada, who has recently visited Iceland, 
brings to Review readers interesting news 
of the approaching celebration of the Mil- 
lennial of the Althing which first met on 
the plain of Thingvellir outside of Reyk- 
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C. F. Tietgen 


A Centenary 


By Grora NyGAarD 


’ | YWO great business enterprises have made the name of Den- 


mark familiar in the outside world. They are the United 

Steamship Company and the Great Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany. But what about the man who founded both these concerns? 
Is the name of C. F. Tietgen remembered outside the boundaries of 
his native land? Does the world know that he was the greatest financial 
genius our country ever produced, recognized and respected in his day 
abroad as well as at home? That he initiated business undertakings 
which still endure? That his work, which began after our defeat in 1864, 
helped to raise the courage of the nation, to inspire it with energy, and 
to improve its economic condition ? 

In the following pages I shall try to give a brief sketch of C. F. 
Tietgen, banker and merchant, the man who gave new life to Danish 
business and brought Denmark into contact with the outside world. 

One hundred years ago C. F. 'Tietgen was born, in Odense—in the 
same town and even the same street as Hans Christian Andersen. But 
that was all the two had in common. Andersen’s visions belong to 
the immortal values. Tietgen was a man who dealt with facts, who 
lived and worked in the present. He brought to this work not only 
application and vigilance, but a splendidly equipped mind with a phe- 
nomenal memory especially for figures, and a clear and mathematically 
exact intelligence. His faculties were perhaps more receptive than 
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productive, but his energy, clear-sightedness, and quick intuition were 
assets that inevitably marked him for leadership. 

Carl Frederik Tietgen was the son of a carpenter who later became 
the manager of a club in Odense. His parents were moderately well 
to do, and he was sent to the secondary 
school of the town—Andersen had to be 
content with the free parish school. After 
his confirmation he was apprenticed in a 
dry-goods store. Nineteen years old, he 
obtained a position with the large firm 
Hald & Rahr in Manchester, a step that 
was of great importance in his later de- 
velopment. 

After some years of travel in Scandi- 
navia for the English firm, young Tietgen 
established himself in business in Copen- 
hagen. Soon his talented and engaging per- 
sonality attracted attention, and when a 


Cc F, Ti ETGEN i ¢ IN M v . 
mnues AS & Toe ™** group of men founded a new bank, “Privat- 


From a photograph taken 


in the late fifties banken,” Tietgen, who was thoroughly fa- 


miliar with English banking conditions, was 
offered a position as one of the directors. Considering his youth—he 
was only twenty-eight—this was an unusual distinction. But he soon 
found an opportunity to display his outstanding ability and to prove 
that the honor was well merited. The great money crisis in 1857 gave 
him his chance. 

For some years the market had been flooded with gold from Cali- 
fornia and Australia. The Crimean War had made speculations soar 
to undreamed of heights; money was abundant, and—as lately during 
the World War—people lived as if these conditions were to be perma- 
nent. Then came the reaction. Prices dropped, circulation stagnated, 
payments were suspended. The crisis began in America, where during 
the month of October, 1857, more than 600 banks failed. From there 
it reached England, then the European continent. In Denmark no 
danger was suspected, until suddenly the big Hamburg firm Pontop- 
pidan was seen to be tottering. This firm was intimately connected 
with the entire Danish business world; if it were to fail, the failure 
would mean a catastrophe for the country. 

As a representative of the Wholesale Dealers’ Association, Tietgen 
went to Hamburg at once to investigate the situation and decide 
whether it would be advisable to help Pontoppidan. He arrived in 
Hamburg in the evening of December 8, and immediately began t0 
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C.F. TIETGEN 


go over the books. 

At 10:30 he tele- 

graphed home 

asking the au- 

thorities to meet 

not later than 

noon of the next 

day, to decide 

upon proposals 

which he would 

advance during 

the night. Some 

hours later he < Soptdty tM Aaa 

telegraphed his 7 Se Ses 

report, in. which TreTGeN’s BirrHrLace 1n “Pocestr=pe,” OpeNnse 

he advised sav- After an old drawing 

ing Pontoppidan. 

Several other telegrams were exchanged, and at 2:48 p.m. the fol- 
lowing day Tietgen received the decisive answer in Pontoppidan’s 
favor. 

However, the crisis was too far gone to be averted in Denmark, and 
it became necessary for the Danish government to establish a temporary 
loan office. The authorities took the sensational step of turning from 
the National Bank to Privatbanken with the inquiry whether the sum 
of 300,000 pounds sterling could be raised. 

In his memoirs Tietgen writes: “Never shall I forget the faces of 
the gentlemen when I answered, ‘One million rix-dollars tomorrow, 
half a million the day after. The rest after the holidays.’ Of course, 
Privatbanken did not have one and a half million rix-dollars on hand. 
But if banks were always to have in their safes the money which might 
be required of them, it would be a very slight advantage to have money 
deposited on interest. We had a rather well-filled safe, and I had 
secured a considerable amount of silver coin on which one of our con- 
cerns was to have raised a loan in a Hamburg bank for a customer. 
Furthermore, I was at that moment reckoning with probabilities, as 
a bank director always must. Without being too optimistic, I could 
count on the payment of protested as well as expired bills of exchange 
as soon as the loan office issued loans for a million rix-dollars, so a part 
of the money would come straight back to us. Finally, I did not have 
to be told that the elderly and prudent administrators of the loan office 
would have their hands full in trying to issue loans for half a million 
rix-dollars in one day.” 
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This was a bold calculation, but it proved to be correct. As a matter 
of fact, the loan office issued loans of 200,000 rix-dollars the first day 
and again the next, but never gave out more than half of the 300,000 
pounds. People did not want the money when they saw that they could 
have it for the asking. Confidence was restored, and the panic bacillus 
died a natural death. 

The successful weathering of this crisis became a means of advance- 
ment for Privatbanken and its young director who had taken the 
chance. The bank gained an unparalleled reputation, and Tietgen was 
no longer criticized as being “too young.” During the following years, 
the sixties and seventies, he was the soul of all Danish enterprise. He 
helped to found a number of stock companies, often by combining 
several smaller concerns already in existence. Thus the United Steam- 
ship Company was founded in 1866 on the basis of three smaller lines, 
and by steady extension and the establishing of new routes the com- 
pany gradually acquired the most important domestic and foreign 
lines. For a trade-mark Tietgen chose the old Maltese cross, white 

on a background of blue. 

The creation of the steam- 
ship company naturally re- 
sulted in the need of a ship- 
yard, and the firm of Bur- 
meister & Wain was found- 
ed, which to this day holds 
a leading position among 
Danish shipyards. 

None of Tietgen’s other 
enterprises, however, can be 
compared with the Great | 
Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany, which was founded in 
1869 by the combination of 
three existing concerns, the 
Danish - Norwegian - Eng - 
lish, the Danish - Russian, 
and the Norwegian-Scotech 
companies. After many dif- 
ficulties, overcome by his un- 
swerving efforts, Tietgen 
obtained a concession from f 

ban eee the Russian government for 
After a lithograph from 1868 telegraphic connection with 
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C.F. TIETGEN 


China and Japan. 
This concern was 
amalgamated 
with the Great 
Northern in 1872. 

The construc- 
tion of the tele- 
graph line from 
Hongkong to 
Shanghai makes a 
thrilling story. It 
was necessary to 
act quickly in or- 
der to get ahead of Main Orrice or tHe Great NortHERN Tetrcrarpn CoMPANY 

° on Koncens Nytorv 

the English, who 

after the opening 

of the Suez Canal had greatly improved their telegraphic connection 
with India. From India to China was, of course, a comparatively 
short distance. Tietgen induced the Danish government to charge the 
frigate Tordenskjold with the laying of the 2,400 miles of cables. On 
board the Tordenskjold were engineers and telegraph operators, while 
a couple of freighters followed with the cables. 

Negotiations had been conducted with China and Japan, and an 
agreement had been reached with the latter country in a comparatively 
short time. But the Chinese were as unimpressible as a rock. The words 
“telegraph” and “wire” were not in their vocabulary, and the man- 
darins were not open to explanations. There was nothing to do but 
to smuggle the telegraph into China. The English did all in their 
power to put obstacles in the way of their competitors, but without 
avail. More serious was the discovery that the cables had been damaged 
on the way, and had to be examined and repaired inch by inch. 

The Chinese were firm in their resistance, although Lieutenant 
Suensson, afterwards director of the Great Northern, declared that 
his men were simply laying water pipes. The work had to be done 
secretly at night, and the trench for the cables was carefully covered 
as it was being completed. It was out of the question to have overhead 
lines—the upright posts would offend the spirits of the air, according 
to Chinese thinking. Some cables were laid in the rivers, and these were 
often torn by ship’s anchors or stolen by fishermen. When at last -all 
was ready, and the time had come for the Chinese to learn to telegraph, 
their language created new difficulties. A telegraphic dictionary of 
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7,000 words had to be complied from the 80,000 Chinese word char- 
acters. And the opposition was as strong as ever. 

All depended then on finding a man who was familiar with Chinese 
conditions and could take up negotiations with the Chinese govern- 
ment. Tietgen considered General Raasloff as the man best qualified 
for this task,’ but the Danish government was not willing to dispense 
with his services. Here again Tietgen showed his genius. 

The King was expected home from the celebration of the millennial 
in Iceland in 1874. Tietgen sent a whole fleet of United Steamship 
vessels out to meet the King, with 7,000 men on board who welcomed 
him with cheers. 

King Christian LX was touched and, in thanking Tietgen for the 
attention, added, “Is there anything I can do for you?” This was the 
question that Tietgen had hoped for, and he had his answer ready; 
“Your Majesty, I should like to have General Raasléff sent to China!” 
Shortly after, General Raasloff was on his way to China, where through 
his diplomatic negotiations with the government he obtained the desired 
protection of the cables. 

I can only mention some of the various enterprises with which Tiet- 
gen’s name was connected through the following years. He founded 
the Danish Sugar Mills, the Street Car and Railroad Companies, the 
Telephone Company, the Copenhagen Building Society, the Danish 
Alcohol Factories, Fakse Lime Quarry, the United Breweries, etc., etc. 
Privatbanken financed all these concerns. ‘Tietgen’s power was un- 
limited, and he was sought by everybody. 

Crowds of people were always to be seen in his outer office, seeking 
positions in one of the many companies which he administrated. The 
author Jacob Henningsen, who later became director of the telegraph 
station in Shanghai, and was made mandarin and otherwise distin- 
guished, gives a vivid picture of the way in which Tietgen received an 
applicant. He writes: 

“It was a March morning in 1870. I had succeeded in obtaining 
a letter of introduction to Etatsraad Tietgen, and sought him in his 
office in Privatbanken. The old servant with the bright polished buttons 
in his long-tailed coat took my letter to him, and after about fifteen 
minutes’ waiting I was admitted to the Etatsraad. He was sitting at 
his desk, signing a pile of documents. He did not greet me, did not ask 
me to sit down, did not look up from his papers.—‘What do you want? 
—'T should like to ask the Etatsraad for a position. —‘As what!— 
“That’s all the same to me.—‘What is your profession’—I have 
studied law.’—‘Can you do foreign correspondence?’—‘No, sir.’—‘Do 
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C. F. TIETGEN 


ScENE IN THE CopENHAGEN Bourse witn TieTtGEN IN THE CENTER OF THE Picture 
From a painting by P. S. Kroyer 


you know shorthand ?—‘No, sir. —‘Well, what the devil can you do?’ 
—‘Really nothing, Mr. Etatsraad, but I can learn it all.’ 

“For the first time Tietgen looked at me.—‘You are probably think- 
ing too highly of yourself, but at least you have no excess baggage to 
drag along. Have you thought of going abroad?—‘No, sir. —‘Would 
you like to?—‘Yes, sir’ —‘To China?—‘Why not?—‘When can you 
start?—‘This afternoon. —‘Very well, go to the office of the Great 
Northern and report to Commissioner Madsen. Good-by!’” 

This was Henningsen’s début in the Great Northern. 

One of Tietgen’s important and useful gifts was his mastery of the 
spoken word. He had a ready repartee and was a practised orator. This 
was of great use to him when he had to fight opposition at his many 
stockholders’ meetings. He would often end the discussion with some 
witty remark which would bring a laugh on his side and make his 
adversaries forget what they “might have answered” until it was 
too late. 

Tietgen was deeply religious. From his Moravian mother he had 
inherited a reverent attitude toward the Christian faith, and through 
his wife he became closely connected with the Grundtvigian congrega- 
tion at Vartov. He had gradually become wealthy, according to the 
standards of his time, and as he was childless, he decided to spend his 
fortune on a stately place of worship for his congregation, to replace 
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the insignificant-looking little Vartov church. His eyes fell on the more 
than a century-old ruin of the never completed Marble Church. The 
vast building site was ceded to him on rather modest terms. He intended 
to recover part of the costs by erecting a number of apartment buildings 
round the magnificent rotunda, which was to be constructed after the 
model of the Roman Pantheon. The architect F. Mendahl was com- 
missioned to complete the church. 

However, the costs of building turned out to be higher than expected, 
and for a time things looked rather dark. A malicious Copenhagen 
pun dates from this period: “What can be said about Tietgen 
walking from Kongens Nytorv through Bredgade?” “That he is fac- 
ing his ruin.” 

But at Tietgen’s twenty-five years’ jubilee, in 1882, fellow-citizens 
presented him with a sum large enough to ensure the completion of the 
church. It was a proud day for Tietgen when his Marble Church was 
dedicated on August 19, 1894. Yet it was probably a disappointment 
to him that a part of the old congregation preferred the old church with 

its many memories to the 
pompous new cathedral. 
The Marble Church 
crowned Tietgen’s great 
public-spirited activity. 
W hen he and his fellow- 
workers had succeeded in 
their efforts, it was, accord- 
ing to his own words, “be- 
cause we believed in the use- 
fulness of our work and 
hoped for its progress, and 
because our goal was not our 
own profit or honor, but the 
good of our people and 
country, our commerce and 
navigation, our industry and 
agriculture. If, as I hope 
and believe, our efforts were 
successful, it was because we 
brought to our work not 
only faith and hope, but also 
INTERIOR OF THE Marste CuurcH—SHOWING THE love.” . 
yt Tietgen had created his 
“rings,” as he called his com- 
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binations of companies. Now the ring, symbol of love and eternity, 
was closed. 

He retired reluctantly, but worn-out and weary, and spent his last 
years in quiet and seclusion, tended by his faithful wife. 

On October 19, 1901, shortly after the bells of the Marble Church 
had tolled the Angelus, he bent his head in death, longing for rest. 

Tietgen’s appearance bore the mark of the Anglo-Saxon from the 
time spent in England in his youth. His smoothly shaved face with 
the thin short whiskers had a hard and set expression—a cool mask 
which in social intercourse could be illumined by a winning, even cor- 
dial smile. He had ready wit and a keen sense of humor. In his monu- 
mental painting of Copenhagen’s Bourse, the artist P. S. Kroyer has 
given us a vivid picture of the magnate from his days of power, when 
he was the outstanding figure on the exchange. Tietgen is seen in the 
center of the painting. Alone he is walking back and forth with short 
quick steps, his hands buried in the pockets of his buttoned coat. 

Public opinion has long ago placed him. His own estimate of his 
significance is contained in the following words: “If I have any per- 
sonal merit, it is probably only that I understood my time and lived in 
accordance with it.” 


The Dreamer 


By Vixtor RYDBERG 
Translated from the Swedish by Evaty B. Lawson 


“Where to, weary pilgrim?”—He makes no answer. 
“Rest! And take a fresh, cooling drink!” He wanders 
Past in silence, fixedly stares at faithless, 
beckoning future. 





Sigrid Undset 


By Hanna Astrup Larsen 
II. Medieval Works 


VEN if she had written only her stories of modern life, Sigrid 
Undset’s position as an author of rank would have been well 
established, and yet it was not before she began to choose her 

subjects from the Middle Ages that she came into the full possession of 

her powers. Formerly she had used only a part of her rich endowment. 
She was too conscien- 
tious a realist to throw 
any golden haze of ro- 
mance over the drab mi- 
lieu she had chosen to 
portray, or to depart 
from the low restrained 
tone best suited to her 
subject. In medieval life 
she found greater heights 
and darker depths, more 
color and glamor, bolder 
passions and more pro- 
found remorse. 

The new milieu not 
only released her latent 
powers as an artist, but 
it appealed in a peculiar 
way to her taste and 
sympathies. She has al- 
ways been by tempera- 
ment and conviction op- 
posed to many of the 
tendencies current in her 
own age. She has never 

Norwegian Government Railways had any respect for the 

eee ee kind of liberality that 

would efface the sharp 

distinction between right and wrong. The doctrine that “to understand 
everything is to forgive everything” she denounces as the cheap and 
cowardly refuge of those who have failed to live up to their own youth- 
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ful ideals. With rugged honesty, she dislikes all attempts to talk away 
or legislate away the fundamental facts of nature, as for instance in 
the relations between men and women, or between parents and chil- 
dren. While she feels reverence for the old “women’s-rights women” 
who suffered the martyrdom of ridicule to right real injustice, she has 
only repugnance for a certain modern type of feminist who wants to 
capitalize motherhood and to “socialize” the family by relieving parents 
of responsibility for their children. Her principles on these subjects 
she expressed in a small volume of essays collected and published in 
1919 under the title 4 Woman’s Viewpoint (Et Kvindesynspunkt), 
and in the same book she gives a key to the fascination the Middle 
Ages exercise over her. 

As early as 1909, Sigrid Undset wrote a story from saga times, en- 
titled Viga-Ljot and Vigdis, a story of fierce passions, somewhat hard 
in its construction. Her continued interest in Old Norse literature is 
shown by the fact that she has recently translated some short Icelandic 
sagas for the saga library in modern Norwegian issued by Aschehoug 
in Oslo. Her studies were not confined to Old Norse, however, but 
included early English poetry and legends. In 1915 she published 
a volume of the stories of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table retold for Norwegian readers. Yet there was nothing in these 
earlier attempts to prepare one for the power and splendor of Kristin 
Lavransdatter, the first volume of which burst upon the world in the 
autumn of 1920. I happened to be in Oslo at the time and well remem- 
ber the enthusiasm with which it was received. 

Much has been written about Sigrid Undset’s method of dealing 
with medieval life. Scholars have acclaimed the solidity of her knowl- 
edge, and literary experts have pointed to her manner of approach as 
something absolutely new in historical fiction. The fact is, she has 
assimilated her scholarship so perfectly that she is able to write about 
people in the fourteenth century with the same wealth of realistic 
detail that she lavishes on her modern books. In this way she achieves 
a marvellously vivid background, but she never falls into the tempta- 
tion of using her people as lay figures to drape in garments of his- 
torical fashion. On the contrary, she uses external details to deepen 
and heighten and intensify the expressions of inner life. Her characters 
are, of course, children of their day, influenced by the conditions under 
which they live, by the old sagas and new ballads which form their 
literary nourishment, and first and last by the Church—the spacious 
medieval Church which had room for everything human. At the same 
time, she has worked on the assumption that people in those days were 
fundamentally the same as now, with as complex and highly developed 
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emotions as people today. In _4 Woman’s Viewpoint she declares that 
the idea of love was fully understood in the Middle Ages; the writers 
of the day describe it in its three phases: as a lofty but devastating 
passion, as a temptation to mean and sneaking acts, and as a social 
force. Modern thought has not been able to add anything new. In this 
connection I remember that on the only cccasion when I talked with 
Fru Undset she spoke of how she came to write the masterly little 
story Gunnar in Wise Virgins. She had been working on the tale of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, and it occurred to her to try if she could not 
work out the same theme—the fascination of the unknown—in the 
story of a workingman from Oslo’s East End. 

The heroine of Kristin Lavransdatter is very much of the same type 
as the author’s modern heroines, Edele and Jenny and Uni, but the 
life-force in her is stronger; everything about her, more spacious. Her 
emotions are deeper, her repentance is more agonizing—as it must 
be when wrong was not merely a mistake but a sin against God; but 
her love, too, has a deeper intensity, dearly as she must pay for the joy 
it brings. 

Transported to a more masculine age, Sigrid Undset, who never 
before created a masculine type of as distinct individuality as her 
women, succeeds in drawing the figures of two men as unforgettable 
as Kristin herself. Lavrans Bjorgulfsson, Kristin’s father, stands out 
in bold, clear outline, a noble, stately figure, with all the best qualities 
of the old Norseman softened by Christianity. He is a husbandman and 
the head of a patriarchal household. Erlend Nikclauss6n is the exact 
opposite. He is the warrior, born to be the adored leader of dare-devil 
adventurers. Kristin, having married him against her father’s wishes, 
proceeds to judge him by her father’s standards, and of course Erlend 
falls short. She does not realize that his powers are rotting from en- 
forced idleness. Lavrans understands him better. Having prayed for 
strength to bear with this erratic son-in-law, he finds his prayer an- 
swered better than he had expected, and to his own surprise he actually 
begins to like Erlend. Lavrans has about him something of the uni- 
versal father. Erlend is the eternal lover, who charms and baffles, fas- 
cinates and disappoints. His generosity can be like a white leaping 
flame; he is incapable of a mean impulse, but in his thoughtlessness he 
does things that entail worse consequences than other people’s wicked- 
ness. His love for Kristin never wavers, but the woman who loves him 
is predestined to suffer. At last she has to take the ordering of their com- 
mon life into her own hands, but she knows, even when she opposes him, 
that she would not have had the strength to do it but for the fire which 
this man had once for all kindled in her blood. As Lavrans and Erlend 
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are in their way types, though fully individualized, so there is about 
Kristin a kind of universality, and her experience as daughter, mis- 
tress, wife, and mother is the common lot of woman deepened and 
intensified. 

The Bridal Wreath (Kransen), the first volume of the trilogy, re- 
lates the tempestuous love story of Erlend and Kristin and ends with 
their marriage. The first fifteen years of their married life, told in The 
Mistress of Husaby (Husfrue), are full of troubled happiness. But 
they have wronged others to possess each other, and characteristically 
the author does not allow them to take refuge behind the fact that they 
have themselves heen wronged. They must pay in full. Their life on 
Erlend’s great estate, Husaby, comes to an end when he gets involved 
in a political plot. He is imprisoned and put to torture, but refuses to 
reveal the names of his accomplices. At last he is saved through the 
efforts of Simon Andress6én, to whom Kristin had been betrothed be- 
fore she met Erlend—another remarkably vital and attractive mascu- 
line type. 

For a short time nothing matters to Erlend and Kristin except the 
fact that he is saved and they are together again. But they soon realize 
what it is to begin life over again on another footing. The story of this 
is told in The Cross (Korset), the third and last volume. Erlend has 
forfeited Husaby and is, of course, shut out from all public service. He 
has to live as a pensioner on her paternal estate, with the knowledge 
that he has ruined not only his own career but the prospects of his 
sons. He and Kristin both feel keenly that they have sunk below their 
former level of rank and position, but they meet the situation in differ- 
ent ways. She follows the tradition of her parents and toils incessantly 
to save whatever can be saved of their fortunes. He shirks responsi- 
bility and finally runs away from it all to live in a mountain croft, the 
only spot he still owns in his own right. When Kristin comes to see him 
there, he implores her to stay, but she will not leave her home and their 
growing sons. 

The boys, who adore both parents, do not understand these two who 
can never be decorously middle-aged, but with gray hair still fight the 
battles of love. Kristin has been ready to sacrifice everything for her 
sons, but the one thing she cannot do is to detach herself from the stormy 
emotions their father is still able to raise in her. Finally, his continued 
absence causes scandal to fasten on her name, and this, too, her sons 
have to witness. 

Kristin Lavransdatter is full of stirring and colorful scenes. Kris- 
tin’s wedding is a wonderful pageant, though the author does not allow 
us to enjoy the beauty of the picture without reminding us that it hides 
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uneasiness, dread, and remorse or grief in the hearts of those most con- 
cerned. Almost intolerably poignant is the description of Kristin’s 
penitential walk to Trondhjem to lay upon the altar of God the 
maiden’s garland of gold which she had worn unrighteously on her 
wedding day. And yet, with all the severity that belongs to the age, 
there is a freshness about it too: the walk in the morning through the 
dewy forest; the vigorous young woman whose joy in her own body and 
happiness in the child on her back cannot be dashed even by bare feet 
and penitential garb; the first sight of the beautiful city by the fjord 
as she ascends the pilgrims’ “Hill of Joy”; and the overpowering 
emotion that lifts her out of herself when she hears mass in the great 
cathedral (then in the height of its glory). These are intensities to 
which modern life offers no parallel. They might well tempt an author 
with Sigrid Undset’s power of describing human emotions. 

The Norwegian critic, Just Bing, in his monograph on Sigrid 
Undset, has pointed out that only once does she have recourse to the 
melodramatic note familiar from the ballads which have hitherto been 
our only literary interpreters of the time. This is in the scenes sur- 
rounding Erlend’s death. His wild ride down the mountain, his attempt 
to drive out the defamers of his wife, her mad denunciations melting 
before her love the instant he is struck down at her feet, these might 
have taken place in a ballad, but they are nevertheless the natural 
climax of all that has gone before. 

The trilogy is such an absorbing study of human relations that we 
hardly realize to what an extent it is also the study of a human soul in 
its relations with God, until we come to the final chapter. Kristin, in 
her widowhood, has retired to a convent, but there the Black Death 
finds her, and she dies after one supreme act of heroism. 

The tetralogy Olav Audunssén is also the story of a human being 
from childhood to the grave, but it is far more somber than Kristin 
Lavransdatter. There is less of color and pageantry, and little of the 
softness and grace that captivate us in the description of Kristin’s 
childhood home. Olav’s life holds little of the raptures that vibrate in 
the story of Kristin’s and Erlend’s love, and the entire work wears 
a bleaker aspect. It will never be so popular as the first, but its dissec- 
tion of one human soul gains impressiveness from its intense con- 
centration. 

If the doctrine that sin is visited in the third and fourth generation 
was present in Kristin Lavransdatter, in Olav Audunssén it is the main 
theme which we are never allowed to forget. It has a prelude in the 
story of Olav’s foster parents, the father and mother of Ingunn who 
was betrothed to Olav when they were small children. Steinfinn had 
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carried off Ingebjorg by force, and for a time they lived happily to- 
gether. But the man to whom Ingebjérg had been betrothed found 
them out and wreaked upon them an insult that could only be wiped 
out in blood, leading finally to the death of Steinfinn and his wife. In 
the years while they brood over their shame and bend all energies to 
plotting revenge, their home is neglected, and the children run wild 
together, with the result that Ingunn gives her boy lover a husband’s 
privileges before they are full grown. From this wrong all further 
wrong springs. 

First Olav has to deceive his kind foster father, who is on his death- 
bed. After Steinfinn’s death, his kinsmen refuse to recognize the be- 
trothal of the children and insult Olav so that he kills one of them and 
is outlawed. After some years he is allowed to return, and all seems 
about to end well, but then it happens that the chief whom Olav had 
served during his outlawry is himself disgraced and banished. Olav 
cannot and will not desert the chief whom he loves with passionate 
loyalty, and he remains abroad. Ingunn does not understand this feel- 
ing, which belongs to the world of men and is outside her comprehen- 
sion. She knows only that Olav, being free to return to her, does not 
come. Her weak spirit has been broken by years of loneliness and 
disgrace, and now all her power of resistance crumbles. She yields to 
aman for whom she cares nothing, a vagrant Icelander by name of 
Teit. 

When Olav returns to claim his bride, she is with child. He marries 
her after the child is born and brings her to Hestviken, his ancestral 
estate near the Oslofjord. But first he kills Ingunn’s seducer, and this 
sin he never confesses, for he knows that the priest would demand he 
should take the killing upon himself publicly as the custom was in those 
days. The killing of Teit he regards as a small matter, almost justifi- 
able, but to keep it hidden is both a sin against God and an outrage 
against his own code of honor. 

It is soon apparent that Olav has not married happiness, although 
he still clings with a strange tenacity of affection to the weak creature 
who had become a part of himself while they were still children. When 
Ingunn bears only stillborn children, they both regard it as a punish- 
ment, and Olav tries to throw a sop to justice by bringing home his 
wife’s child by Teit and pretending the boy is his own. But this tardy 
acknowledgment not only brings down on him the scorn of his neigh- 
bors, it adds another burden to those already weighing on his con- 
science. For now he has brought alien blood into the family to defraud 
his rightful heirs, and when at last a healthy little girl is born to him, 
he has to see his own child wronged for the sake of the bastard. Yet he 
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cannot confess the truth. To hurt the frail helpless wife who clings to 
him in an almost frenzied love born of her weakness, is impossible. To 
tell ttle Eirik, his reputed son, that he is not his father but the mur- + 
derer of his real father is equally impossible. 

Olav has in a high degree the heiplessness peculiar to many of Sigrid 
Undset’s people, a kind of stiffness and clumsiness in dealing with 
a situation, an inability to cut through all difficulties and arrive at a de- 
cision. But equally characteristic is his dogged endurance, his quiet 
acceptance of misery in this world and the next. 

Olav Audunssén i Hestviken (1925) is in two volumes translated 
under the titles The Ave and T'he Snake Pit. They deal with the life 
of Olav and Ingunn from their childhood to her death. Two succeeding 
volumes, Olav Audunssén og hans Born (1927), not yet published in 
English, continue the story of Olav and his children, including Eirik. 

The theme of remorse and retribution is carried through to the end. 
Olav feels the shackles of his sin sinking ever deeper into his flesh. 
Sometimes he tries to escape from himself, as when he goes on a trading 
voyage to England, or when he heads the men of the neighborhood in 
repelling a foreign invader and feels how good it is to have a sword in 
his hands once more and to close with an enemy of flesh and blood. But 
each time he returns to his own futile brooding. He becomes more and 
more lonely and morose, even churlish, shut in as he is in the shell of 
his own unhappiness. He feels his heart hardening within him. It is 
true, he gives liberally to the Church; he is charitable far beyond even 
what was expected of a rich man in those days; he does not content 
himself with the conventional good deeds, but helps the helpless and 
harbors fugitives even at risk of his own life. All this brings him no 
peace. He takes no credit to himself because he happens to differ from 
most men in hating cruelty and not being able to bear the sight of 
suffering. With a curiously grim and yet pathetic touch the author 
tells us how Olav had always been in the habit of pouring beer on the 
grave mound where his heathen ancestor slept, for he thought it no 
sin if he said no prayers to the departed; but now he told himself that 
it would be just as well to have the old chap for a friend if he was to 
spend eternity in hell with him. 

At last a tragedy in his own household—the murder of his son-in-law 
and the terrible, though unfounded, suspicion that his daughter is the 
guilty one—shakes Olav’s whole nature so that he rushes out of the 
house to lay his case in the hands of the bishop, no matter what the 
consequences. But before he can make formal confession, he suffers 
a stroke of paralysis which robs him of speech, and the secret is never 
revealed. 
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It is terrible to follow the transformation of the promising boy and 
courtly youth into this human wreck whom even the children regard 
with fear as if the wrath of God were hovering visibly over his head. It 
is all the more terrible because here, too, we feel a kind of universality. 
Olav’s fate is a reflection, though in darker colors, of what happens 
to us all, as we lose, first the contours of childhood, then the ideals of 
youth, and finally the strength of middle age, before we go down the 
incline toward dissolution. But Sigrid Undset does not leave her hero 
there. Olav’s longing for righteousness has worked unconsciously in 
his nature, and as he lies on his deathbed, he feels that the youth of long 
ago is his real self and he is getting ready to throw off the shackles of age 
and weakness as well as of sin and remorse. 

The entire conception of Olav’s spiritual history is Christian through 
and through, and even though Protestants may balk at the apparatus 
of the Confessional and the large space it occupies, they cannot, and 
will not want to, deny that Sigrid Undset has given flesh and blood to 
the very essence and inmost heart of Christianity. 

In Eirik another phase of Christian experience is traced. In contrast 
to Olav, who began life with a heritage of good blood and every gift of 
mind and body, Kirik is an unwelcome base-born child, inheriting weak- 
ness of character from both father and mother. He has all the faults most 
repugnant to Olav. As a boy he is flighty, shifty, and unable to tell the 
truth. As a young man he is dissipated and profligate. The relation 
between the two is baffling and complex, but in the main, in spite of 
Olav’s harshness and Kirik’s rebelliousness, there grows up between 
them a strong affection, and Olav has to admit, though grudgingly, 
that Eirik is closer to him than any other human being. Gradually 
a change takes place in Ejirik’s character. He comes under the influence 
of the Church, and sloughs off his youthful faults; or, more accurately, 
his very faults are transformed into something rich and fine. With 
subtle skill the author shows us how his nature is ennobled while he 
remains himself. He grows in moral stature, but he is still the fervent 
romancer with something of the unconscious artist in his make-up. 

Often enough the inexorable effects of heredity and environment 
have been shown. No one can picture them more inexorably than Sigrid 
Undset herself. This time, however, she has chosen rather to show the 
power of the spirit to transcend natural laws. If we are tempted some- 
times to call her pessimistic, we must admit that here she has shown 
the very highest kind of optimism. 

If Olav Audunssén has less of medieval pomp and splendor than 
Kristin Lavransdatter, it seems to penetrate even more deeply into the 
medieval spirit. The author is becoming more and more familiar with 
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the age she describes and moves in it with an ever surer touch, giving 
us more and more intimate glimpses of the people. Here, as in her 
modern works, she is supremely interested in the life of the family. The 
great manor was a patriarchal community, where everything was static, 
and everyone had his appointed place. The authority of the master 
was softened by the sense that the lowest servant belonged to the house 
and was entitled to care and good treatment. The master and mistress 
themselves took part in all the work of the house and farm, and their 
presence lent dignity to the rough toil on which the life of all depended. 
Even Lavrans Bjérgulfssén was not above handling a rake in harvest 
time, and it was Erlend’s calamity that he could not forget his foreign- 
bred airs of knighthood which went ill with conditions in Norway. In 
Olav Audunssén we see the life by the sea, that combination of fishing 
and farming which has been carried on in Norway for thousands of 
years. It is a life lived in the rhythm of the seasons with a constant 
sense of dependence upon nature, and the natural year is in harmony 
with the Church year, in which periods of penance and self-denial are 
followed by great festivals. 

Up to the present time, Sigrid Undset has concerned herself little 
with great historical events. Even the conspiracy in which Erlend is 
involved is not chronicled in history, though historians say that she has 
interpreted correctly the political trend of the times. While in the 
main she confines herself to descriptions of family life, she suggests 
how far the Norsemen of the day roamed for purposes of trade or 
adventure. Erlend, before his downfall, leads a brilliant campaign up 
north on the borders of Karelia, where Russian and Finn and Lapp 
and Swede and Norwegian met, then as now. One of Kristin’s sons 
goes on a trading voyage to Iceland, another on a fighting expedition 
into the heart of Russia. We know from Dr. Leach’s Angevin Britain 
and Scandinavia how often Norwegians in those days went on trading 
expeditions to England. Sigrid Undset has re-created such a trip so 
convincingly that we almost see medieval London with the eyes of Olav 
Audunssén—a farmer from a simpler land—and almost experience 
with him the squalor and magnificence, the barbarism and holiness that 
made a strange medley in the great city. Though the chapters recount- 
ing Olav’s adventures there have but little significance to the story, we 
could ill spare them from the book. They belong to a complete picture 
of Norwegian life in the fourteenth century. 

Sigrid Undset’s medieval works have made us feel our common 
humanity with the people of a bygone age, and have enriched our minds 
by letting us see how the people of our own flesh and blood lived and 
worked and suffered and rejoiced in that distant time. 





ANCIENT Tapestry IN OvERHOGDAL CuHuRCH IN H&ARJEDALEN 


Textile Art in Swedish Churches 


By AGNES GEIJER 


VER since churches were first built in Sweden, women have 
labored to adorn the house of God in a manner befitting its 
dignity and the position it has held in the life of the community. 

Gorgeous vestments and beautiful altar cloths have not been confined 
only to the cathedrals, for whenever any ornament was discarded by 
a larger church, it was taken over and preserved by one of the smaller 


A Hai iw tHe Exuisrrion Butt to Imrrate a Mepievat Cuurcu. Tue VestMents MounTeD 
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houses of worship, and in this way our very poverty has been a means 
of saving many precious articles. In the domain of textile church art 
Sweden is the equal of the larger and richer countries in Europe, if 
not their superior. This was strikingly demonstrated by an exhibition 
arranged last winter by the State Historical Museum in Liljevalch’s 
gallery in Stockholm. 

This exhibition, covering eight hundred years, was as interesting 
historically as artistically. It conjured up before us images of proud 
medieval church dignitaries in their richly-colored copes passing in 
stately processions. We seemed to see the doughty warriors of the 
time and their ladies who remained at home working, while their men 
were abroad fighting in Sweden’s numerous wars. 

Many of the exhibits were the property of the State Historical 
Museum, but others were lent by the churches throughout the coun- 
try, where they are still in constant use. The two most brilliant epochs, 


“Tue Hoty Famiry,” FLremMish Emsroiwery, Datep 1507, SupPoseD TO BE FROM DesIGN BY 
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the late medieval and the 
baroque, were represented 
in rooms that reproduced 
the architecture of the age, 
while a mortuary chapel 
from the seventeenth cen- 
tury contained examples of 
the funeral banners and 
other trappings of grief 
which became fashionable at 
that time. 

Oldest among all the ex- 
hibits were the famous tap- 
estries from Skog and Over- pu ae 
hogdal which, although they Seine eam MADE IN Panne - THE 
date from the twelfth cen- FirreENtH Century AND Now IN THE 
tur : bear the hallmarks of CATHEDRAL AT VESTERAS 
a much older style. With 
just such long narrow strips of weaving the banqueting halls of the 
vikings were decorated, and later they were used to ornament the 
first wooden churches in the North. The subjects mingle stories 
from the early Christian pilgrimages with incidents from the Vol- 
sung saga. With their archaic and primitive figures, woven in wool 
and linen, these tapestries contrasted sharply with foreign ecclesiastic 
embroideries that were almost as old. Glittering roundels, stiff with 
gold embroidery, present in vigorous style the life of Christ, follow- 
ing closely the gospel stories. The one reproduced here, lent by 
Biskopskulla church, pictures the flight into Egypt. It was done at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, probably in a West German 
or possibly in a French workshop, and was used to ornament a bishop’s 
cope. Even more graceful and elegant, harmonizing with the prevail- 
ing Gothic style, were three wonderful copes worn by the archbishop 


Borper oF AN ANTEPENDIUM MADE BY THE NuNs OF VADSTENA IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
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CHASUBLE REPRESENTING MADONNA AND CHILD WITH NIMRUsS SHOWING THE SEVEN JOYS OF THE 
Maponna. Mane in STocKHOLM IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY AND Now THE 
Propverty or Uppsata CATHEDRAL 
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at Uppsala. The oldest of these, a priceless French figure embroidery, 
is supposed to have been ordered for the coronation of King Saint Eric. 

These pieces are sufficient proof that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries there existed a fairly regular intercourse between our land 
and the centers of culture in the South, particularly France. Toward 
the end of the Middle Ages, this intercourse was broken, due in part 
to the supremacy 
of the Hanseatic 
League but nev- 
ertheless many 
Italian pieces of 
richly-patterned 
silk and cloth of 
gold found their 
way to the North. 

Others came from 
Netherland stu- 

dios and are influ- 

enced by the great 

Dutch school of 
painting which 

was then at its 

height. A rarely 
beautiful s peci- 

men is the figure 
embroidery,dated “JaFakg 

1507, showing An Emprrorerrp Funrerat BANNER FROM VARNHEM CHURCH IN 
a picture of the VAsrercétLAND 

Holy Family, and 

supposed to be after a design by Quentin Matsys. German workshops, 
especially those of Lubeck and Dantzig, also furnished their quota. 

The foreign pieces naturally served often as models for Swedish 
work, but the copying was free and often quite original in style, and 
the technique was fully on a level with imported work of the same 
period. 

The head and fount of Swedish church textile art was the convent 
at Vadstena founded by St. Birgitta. Many beautiful pieces dating 
from about the year 1400 to the Reformation are preserved, and bear 
witness to the industry and artistic skill of the nuns. In the designs 
they were partial to flowers of all kinds and rarely attempted figures. 
The embroidery is very solid, the entire surface being sometimes cov- 
ered with gold and silver interspersed with real pearls and corals. 
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Several magnificent 

copes made by the nuns 

at Vadstena were shown 

at the exhibition among 

them one presented by 

the regent Sten Sture at 

the time of St. Cather- 

ine’s translation, in 1489. 

Exquisite in workman- 

ship, these vestments 

glow in mellow tints, 

rose, violet, green, and 

ivory, with lilies and 

stars sparsely scattered 

over their surface. An- 

other type of Swedish 

embroidery is seen in the 

sumptuous chasuble 

made toward the end of 

the fifteenth century in 

Stockholm, in the studio 

of the artist Albert, who 

was versed in pearl em- 

pn CHssunie Mave ~~ a OF broidery besides being a 

ELSINGBORG BY THE ATE ROWN - 

Princess MARGARETA painter. This chasuble, 


which is now in Uppsala. 
represents the Madonna and child surrounded by a nimbus show- 


ing the Seven Joys of the Madonna. It is completely covered with 
embroidery. 

The Reformation so energetically introduced by Gustaf Vasa made 
a break in the development of ecclesiastical art, and many churches 
were robbed of their treasures. Often, however, the people would hide 
the old vestments from the Catholic period, and in this way they have 
been preserved to our time. 

In the seventeenth century there was a splendid revival of church 
textile art, but its character was entirely changed. In fact it could 
scarcely be called sacred any more. This was the period of baroque 
art. We have preserved some bishop’s copes, among them the one 
procured for the coronation of Charles XII in 1679. The antependia 
with their showy embroideries of armorial designs, as well as the 
pompous funeral banners, lead our thoughts to the great generals of 
an earlier generation—an Axel Oxenstierna, an Eric Dahlberg. Many 
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of the textiles from this period bear the stamp of a foreign country. 
They come from Poland and Turkey, even from Persia and China. 
Some have no doubt been presents, acquired through diplomatic con- 
nection, but others have been spoils of war presented afterwards to the 
home parish church. - . 

It has been aptly said that “in the eighteenth century sacred art 
ceased to be sacred, and in the nineteenth century it ceased to be art.” 
The worldly elegance and frivolity of the eighteenth century produced 
a reaction which in the nineteenth century resulted in uninspired and 
impersonal textiles for the churches. Fortunately this period, too, is 
now a thing of the past. Even before the beginning of the present 
century a group of cultured Swedish women set themselves the task 
of lifting to a higher level the style of Swedish handiwork, including 
the textile art of the churches. Since then there has been a steady 
progress, so that we may now truthfully claim for Sweden a modern 
and vital church art not excelled by that of any other country. The 
late Crown Princess Margareta was much interested in this form of 
art and was herself a skilled needle-woman. 


“THe Fricut into Ecypt,” Goip- EMBROIDERED 
Rounpbet From BiskopskuLLa CHURCH, 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 





A Visitor 


By Svenp FLEeuRoN 


Translated from the Danish by Liva S1pon1 Hanson 


E ROSES were beginning to 

bloom in the Zoological Garden: 

the scarlet ones, with the glow of 

the rising sun; those of a deeper red, filled 

with forebodings of the mysterious dark- 

ness of night; and the white ones, white 
as newly fallen snow—or even whiter. 

Every day more visitors .. . 

A little old woman, in mantle and hood, 
came to the garden every week. She car- 
ried a big bag, generally too full to be 
closed. A lonesome creature, left behind 
by those of her own age; a stranger among 
a younger generation which long ago had 
turned away from her. 

She was the animals’ friend, and they 
felt much closer to her than to the di- 
rector. 

The big savage dogs with the warning 
sign above their cages crowded with wag- 
ging tails near the bars when she called 
their names and with shaking hands 
pulled small, clean-picked soup bones out 
of her bag. She spoke to them, and they 
took the morsels carefully from her fin- 
gers, and followed her as far as they could 
when she left. 

The old lady smuggled many mysteri- 
ous bits, forbidden bits, into the garden. 
She nosed around unobtrusively, spoke to 
nobody, and decidedly objected to any 
admiring boy followers. 

The polar bear, generally so sullen, 
spending its time slouching up and down 
the steps to its pool, was persuaded to 
sit in the water as nicely as a pocdle, and 
would walk way over to her on its hind- 
legs and eat out of her hand. 

The old Aristotle doe at the end of the 
deer enclosure had its eye on her from the 
moment she turned into the path outside; 
she brought it dried orange peelings. 
Even the cats, roaming around in liberty, 


were given a much coveted meal; when 
they were all assembled around her she 
sat down on a bench and served them bits 
of smoked herring. 

Powf, the big baboon, was apparently 
one of her favorites. On Fridays he 
seemed to know when the time of her 
arrival drew near. 

On that day he was rarely in a warlike 
mood; a certain joy of expectation came 
over him with the conviction that he was 
going to get what he liked. 

He would generally sit on the floor of 
his cage, looking dreamily out at the gar- 
den, when the old woman appeared. He 
did not seem surprised; on the contrary, 
he accepted her arrival in a superior, 
matter-of-fact way. To be sure, something 
stirred within him, when he saw her fum- 
ble with hand and nose in the bag, lean- 
ing it on the railing in front of the cage; 
but he would never show his feelings ex- 
cept in encouraging grunts. 

She called him Jacob, a name he did 
not know or obey. 

“Morning, Jacob,” she would say pleas- 
antly, “Good morning, my boy!” 

She spoke in a calm, rather careful 
voice, as if to a son who had got into 
trouble. There was a certain understand- 
ing of his case, a forgiveness in her voice. 
Her far looking, dull eyes caught his; he 
met them squarely with his brown, fiery 
ones. 

“Jacob, good morning!”—Impatiently 
he lowered his heavy, bushy eyebrows and 
threw inquisitive, ferreting glances at the 
bag. 

“Bosh and nonsense!’ he grunted, “get 
the stuff out quick!” 

He knew very well all the pottering 
preparations of the old lady. That was 
the way with humans; they always had 
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to fuss so much before giving him their 
gifts. 

“Um, Um,” he continued—then he be- 
gan to yawn indifferently. He was not 
anxious today. After all, there was prob- 
ably nothing he cared for in the bag! 

The old hand fumbled among the paper 
parcels ; she wanted to find those on which 
she had written his name. At last she 
found one, containing a few pieces of 
carrot. 

She held up the bits, shining red and 
yellow. 

“Give us a little jump, Jacob!”—And 
the gesture of her hand indicated a cart 
wheel. 

He rose from his sitting posture. “Um,” 
he grunted, “do I really have to?” 

“A little jump! Eh, little Jacob?” 

Well, he supposed there was no way 
out. So he rose on his hind feet, struck the 
floor in front of her with his forefeet, and 
made a lazy and protesting cart wheel, 
turning his back to her. 

No, that was no good. He would have 
to do his tricks better for her— 

“If you please, Jacob—once more!’ 
And she showed him the carrot; if he 
wanted it, all right—“But first show me 
a decent jump, Jacob!” 

Powf looked at the carrot; that was not 
worth any great effort; Mikkelsen, the big 
slave-driver, who was so harsh to him, 
gave him carrots enough. The dcuce he 
would jump for a carrot; but of course he 
knew that there was something else in the 
bag. 

“What about it, Jacob? Are we going to 
see that jump?” 

Well, he would probably have to do it. 
He retired a few steps, then threw him- 
self forward, struck the floor with his 
forefeet and swung round, making a circle 
with his tail. Then he sat down at once 
and stretched out his black fist— 

“Here you are!” 

Glob! Glob! Glob! The carrot disap- 
peared in three bites and was stored away 
in his cheek pouches. Next paper! 
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His benefactress searched the bag once 
more, and Powf looked up in the air after 


a sparrow, feigning the greatest possible 
indifference. 

“Well, Jacob,” she prattled on, “would 
you like me to give you something really 
nice?” 

A few broken crackers appeared; he 
stretched out his hand for them, but had 
to make three good cart wheels first. She 
was hard to please today, the old lady! 

Meanwhile a few other monkeys nearby 
received a little. Against his will, his 
grunting became more eager. Oh, but 
there was more left, there must be more; 
he knew it! 

At last a very greasy paper was brought 
forth. He imagined what the delicacy 
was; now it was coming, he knew the 
wrapping—the woman fumbled at the 
parcel with her white, wrinkled fingers, 
while he tore at his cage with his nervous 
black ones. 

Prunestones! Prunestones from a whole 
week, tasting of sweet soup! He was not 
going to wait for any request to show his 
art; his reticence might cost him dearly— 
the noble giver might turn to the other 
monkeys—he whirled round in his cart 
wheels, one after the other, his hind part 
forming a circle for the audience, his tail 
being multiplied by a score. 

“Good, Jacob, g-o-o-d! Good, my boy!” 

He received his reward and hastened 
to store it away in his mouth. 

He was a little out of breath, s‘tting 
there looking at the old woman while she 
closed her bag. When he heard it snap he 
knew that nothing more was coming. 

He worked a prunestone out with his 
tongue, cracked it, and munched kernel 
and shell. His big forelimbs dropped down 
over his gray haunches. 

“A little farewell jump, Jacob, eh?” 


He looked carelessly after a sparrow 
and yawned... . 


The old woman shuffled away. 





An Icelandic Poet-Pioneer 


By Ricuarp Beck 


VER since the time of the Skalds 

k of old, Iceland has been known as 
a land of poets. It still is; the bent 

for poetry and the love of verse are today, 
as of yore, outstanding characteristics of 
the Icelandic people. The poets are even 
now the uncrowned kings of the saga land. 

Nor do the Icelanders lose their ap- 
preciation of poetry 
or the ability to 
write verse when 
they migrate to new 
shores. The Iceland- 
ers in America — 
and there are only 
some 20,000 — have 
in their midst more 
than half a dozen 
good lyric poets, not 
to mention a number 
of fluent versifiers ; 
and they possessed 
in the person of 
Stephan G. Steph- 
ansson, whose death 
occurred in 1927, a 
truly great poet— 
one who, if he had 
written in the Eng- 
lish language as su- 
perbly as he did in 
the Icelandic, would 
undoubtedly 
been ranked as one 
of the foremost 
poets of his day. In- 
cidentally, he is also 
one of the very greatest poets Iceland 
ever produced. 

Stephan G. Stephansson was born in 
the North of Iceland, in 1853. He was of 
a poor but sturdy and intelligent farmer 
family. Literary interest and marked 
poetic talent had also characterized his 
forbears. At the age of twenty Stephans- 


have 
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son emigrated with his parents to Amer- 
ica. Here he became three times a pioneer; 
first in Shawano County in Wisconsin 
where he settled after a year’s stay near 
Milwaukee, again in North Dakota, in 
1880, and lastly in Alberta, Canada. 
where he made his home from 1889 until 
his death. 

A pioneer farmer 
all his life, who had 
his full share in the 
struggles and the 
griefs of the trail- 
breaking, and a sup- 
porter of a large 
family, Stephans- 
son, nevertheless, 
succeeded in becom- 
ing one of the most 
influential and most 
productive writers 
of his country. How 
may this be? It pre- 
supposes unusual 
genius and irrepres- 
sible creative urge. 
The title of Steph- 
ansson’s five-volume 
work, Andvékur — 
some 15,000 pages 
—tells the story. 
Approximately 4 nd- 
vokur means in Eng- 
lish “wakeful or 

sleepless _ nights’’; 
these poems are the 
result of the writer’s 
labors while others slept; his hours of 
rest were sacrificed to the expression of 
that creative power which long days of 
hard toil did but strengthen and awaken 
more fully. 
But Stephansson’s productivity, great 
as it was, is not the only amazing thing 
about him. The variety of his themes, his 
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great knowledge make one ask: was he 
a man of wide education? The answer may 
surprise. He never attended a school of 
any kind; his store of information was the 
result of careful observation and of much 
reading made possible through an undying 
desire for knowledge and a relentless ap- 
plication. He quotes the Scriptures and 
draws upon Old Norse and Oriental lore 
and legends; he frequently shows his 
knowledge of other poets, foreign and Ice- 
landic. As he lived always close to Mother 
Earth, and was gifted with the true poet’s 
insight, a sensitive ear and a keen eye, he 
wrote numerous nature poems rich in pic- 
turesque detail and profound thoughts. 
Nor are Stephansson’s many poems on 
themes from the sagas and other North- 
ern lore less powerful or less poetic. As 
his interest and sympathy were world 
wide, he frequently found inspiration in 
current events. In Transvaal, to name 
but one instance, he pleads the cause of 
the oppressed Boers. Stephansson is al- 
ways the spokesman of the suffering and 
the oppressed. He is a cosmopolitan of 
the noblest kind. Therefore he is also a 
genuine lover of peace. ‘““The sword cuts 
all heart-bonds,” is a fundamental part of 
his creed. His interest in men was indeed 
so deep-rooted that his nature descriptions 
and historical poems reflect his reactions 
to contemporary problems. 

World wide as was Stephansson’s out- 
look, he was, nevertheless, Icelandic to his 
heart’s core; and his patriotism, free from 
all smugness and provincialism, found ex- 
pression in many noble poems. His love 
of Iceland and things Icelandic is one of 
the strongest notes throughout his poetry. 
The foreign soil wherein one of his coun- 
trymen rests gives the poet a thrill of the 
heart. 
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In my limited space I can but indicate 
some of Stephansson’s other literary char- 
acteristics: his wealth of imagery and 
deep, though often restrained, feeling, his 
profundity and wisdom, his earnestness 
and fearless frankness, his love of truth 
and his sense of justice. His originality is 
one of his chief glories. His workmanship 
is also on the whole admirable; and his 
language is rich, pure, and beautiful. But 
he is at times obscure; it is not always 
easy to think his thoughts after him, as it 
were, but the effort is usually more than 
repaid. 

Stephansson was therefore a pioneer 
thinker and poet no less than a pioneer 
farmer. Through the introduction of new 
words and new verse forms, and by treat- 
ing new themes, he has perhaps enriched 
the Icelandic language and literature 
more than anyone else. He was born to 
the great cultural heritage of the saga 
island, and nature had endowed him with 
surpassing genius. At the same time, it 
was his good fortune to live and work in 
the midst of a civilization richer and more 
varied than that of his native land. His 
poetry is the greater for it; it bears the 
stamp of universality; it is for all time. 

Only one thing is to be regretted; 
Stephansson’s poems are not easily trans- 
lated; they are too personal in spirit and 
expression. That they cannot readily be 
made common coin in English is a dis- 
tinct loss to the world’s literature, and 
more specially to American and Canadian 
literature; for Stephansson, many times 
a pioneer himself, has recorded the pio- 
neer life in a dramatic and lasting fash- 
ion. He has also pictured the beauties of 
his Canadian surroundings, in the Rocky 
Mountains, as only a great poet can. 





The Close of Day 


By Steruan G. STEPHANSSON 


Translated from the Icelandic by Jakonina JoHNSON 


HEN sunny hills are draped in velvet shadows 
By Summer Night 


And Lady Moon hangs out among the tree tops 
Her crescent bright; 
And when the welcome evening breeze is cooling 
My fevered brow 
And all who toil, rejoice that blessed night time 
Approaches now ;— 


When out among the herds the bells are tinkling, 
Now clear, now faint 

And in the woods a lonely bird is voicing 
His evening plaint ; 

And when the breeze with drowsy accent whispers 
Its melody 

And from the brook the joyous cries of children 
Are borne to me ;— 


When fields of grain have caught a gleam of moonlight 
But dark the ground ;— 
A pearl-gray mist has filled to over-flowing 
The dells around; 
Some golden stars are peeping forth to brighten 
The eastern wood ;— 
Then I am resting out upon my doorstep, 
In nature’s mood. 


My heart reflects the rest and sweet rejoicing 
Around, above; 

And beauty is the universal language 
And peace and love; 

And all things seem to join in benediction 
And prayers for me; 

And at Night’s loving heart, both earth and heaven 
At rest I see. 


And when the last of all my days is over :— 
The last page turned; 

And what-so-ever shall be deemed in wages 
That I have earned :— 

In such a mood I hope to be composing 
My sweetest lay; 

And then,—eatend my hand to all the world 
And pass away. 





Norway’s Industries 


IV. Svalbard Coal 


By H. SunpBy-HaNsen 


NDER the terms of the Treaty of 

Paris, of February 9, 1920, Nor- 

way acquired suzerainty over the 

Svalbard archipelago, the group of arctic 

islands formerly known as Spitzbergen. 

The acquisition of this territory was of 

paramount economic importance to Nor- 

way owing to the existence in Svalbard of 
extensive coal fields. 

The importance of coal to the uninter- 
rupted functioning of the world’s indus- 
trial processes is obvious. Its importance 
may perhaps be brought home to us with 
greater force when it is remembered that 
coal represents 75 per cent of the world’s 
total production of minerals. Viewed from 
another angle it is evident that the coun- 
tries possessing the most extensive coal 
producing areas are those which have ad- 


vanced to the front rank as industrial na- 
tions. 


Norway has no coal deposits worthy of 
mention. Its only carboniferous occur- 
rence is a limited tract on the island of 
Andév, in the far north, where harbor and 
shipping difficulties render impossible the 
exploitation of coal mines at a profit. The 
country has therefore been under the nec- 
essity of covering its coal requirements 
of somewhat in excess of 2,500,000 tons 
a year by importation, mainly from Eng- 
land. This handicap has obviously ham- 
pered the country’s industrial develop- 
ment, despite its great water power re- 
sources. Consequently Svalbard, with its 
vast coal fields, is rightly regarded as a 
tremendous economic asset to the nation. 

Mr. Adolf Hoel, lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo, has spent several years as 
the leader of the Norwegian Government 
expeditions studying conditions in Sval- 
bard, including Bear Island, which is re- 
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garded as forming a part of the Svalbard 
archipelago. The results of his investiga- 
tions reveal that nearly all geological for- 
mations are found in the islands and that 
all the coal fields which are now being 
worked belong to a common tertiary coal 
deposit. Mr. Hoel estimates that the total 
quantity of coal in Svalbard is not less 
than 8,000 million tons. 

These huge deposits are distributed 
over a territory extending from the south- 
eastern coast of the largest island, West 
Spitzbergen, northward to Bell Sound 
and the Ice Fjord on the much indented 
west coast. There are also deposits on 
Foreland Island, off the west coast, on 
the east shore of Foreland Sound, and on 
the south shore of Kings Bay, site of the 
Norwegian mining town of Ny Aalesund. 
That place is widely known from having 
served as the starting point of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd’s successful North Pole 
flight and of the two Amundsen-Ellsworth 
polar flights by airplane and the dirigible 
Norge. Also it served as the base of the 
disastrous Nobile venture. 

Geologically the coal deposits comprise 
carboniferous, cretaceous, and tertiary 
formations, of which the tertiary covers 
the largest areas. The best known deposits 
are located on the peninsula between the 
Ice Fjord and Bell Sound. Here are 
found from two to four seams of coal. 
This field is estimated to contain 5,000 
million tons. All the Svalbard coal mines, 
except the one at Ny Aalesund, Kings 
Bay, in the north, are located on this 
peninsula. The field at Kings Bay is esti- 
mated to contain 20 million tons of coal 
in six layers. 

On the eastern shores of Green Harbor, 
a branch of the Ice Fjord, the coal seams 
appear on the surface, but dip gradually 
toward the east. About three miles east of 
Green Harbor, in the mountain flank west 
of Advent Bay, the seams again rise to the 
surface. All the various grades of Sval- 
bard coal.are regarded as of the highest 
quality for the production of coke, for 
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steam purposes and for bunkers. The 
Kings Bay coal is regarded as of excep- 
tional quality inasmuch as the deposits 
there yield cannel-coal with up to 21 per 
cent of crude oil content. The heating 
power of this coal is very high. 

Owing to certain favorable circum- 
stances, coal mining in Svalbard is beset 
with fewer difficulties than anywhere else. 
The coal seams appear on the surface in 
many places and are almost level. This 
circumstance permits of machine mining 
on a large scale, whereby the production 
per man per shift in Svalbard is from two 
to three times as high as in any other 
country in Europe. Hauling also costs 
less, and the coal companies are freed 
from the necessity of constructing deep 
shafts. Owing to the frozen condition of 
the mountains, very limited quantities of 
pit props are needed and the expensive 
pumping of water is avoided. 

Yet mining in an arctic country has its 
drawbacks. The companies must keep on 
hand large supplies of provisions and ma- 
terial, and the best of housing conditions 
must be maintained at all times. The the- 
ory, however, that the long arctic winter, 
with no direct sunlight for several months, 
would have a depressing influence on the 
population has proved to be an error, 
Svalbard has now a permanent popula- 
tion of about 1,500, mostly Norwegian 
miners and their families, company ofh- 
cials, radio operators, government repre- 
sentatives, and a clergyman of the estab- 
lished Church of Norway whose parish 
is the most northerly in the world. Life in 
the mining settlements of Svalbard is said 
to be as pleasant as in min'ng towns in 
any other place. 

The greatest handicap to the develop- 
ment of mining on a large scale in Sval- 
bard is the shortness of the shipping sea- 
son. What this implies will be understood 
when it is remembered that the entire 
year’s production of coal must be shipped 


during the average of three months of 
ice-free harbors. This calls for a very 
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large outlay of capital for the construc- 
tion of extensive wharf facilities and 
loading equipment and machinery of great 
capacity. Moreover, difficulties are en- 
countered at the market centers in dis- 
posing of a year’s production in three 
months. Svalbard coal must compete with 
coal from countries which can deliver or- 
ders at any time as required. It is be- 
lieved, however, that these disadvantages 
peculiar to Svalbard will in time be more 
than offset by the greater production 
capacity per man and the other advan- 
tages of Svalbard mining conditions. 
While coal mining in Svalbard was first 
started by Norwegians, an American com- 
pany is entitled to credit for having intro- 
duced efficient business methods. The 
American company subsequently sold out 
its properties to the Norwegians and re- 
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tired from the field. Later several other 
Norwegian companies began operations, 
followed by a Swedish company, an Anglo- 
Russian company, and a Dutch corpora- 
tion. These activities were all stimulated 
by the coal shortage during the World 
War. 

The annual production of Svalbard coal 
has increased from about 20,000 tons in 
1916 to approximately 450,000 tons at 
the present time. During the three-year 
period from 1916 to 1919 the Norwegian 
companies produced practically the entire 
output. From that time on the output of 
the foreign companies increased steadily. 
At present the Norwegian companies pro- 
duce about 300,000 tons and the other 
concerns jointly the remainder of the 
450,000 tons’ total annual production. 


The Millennial Celebration of the Icelandic Althing 


By Tuorstina JAckson WALTERS 


AR off on the rim of the Arctic 
kK circle lies Iceland, known as the 

“Hermit of the North Atlantic,” 
although that title is hardly applicable 
now in view of the recent developments 
_ including cable, telegraph, radio, and air- 
' plane service. A thousand years ago the 
Icelanders held a monopoly of the seas 
along with their relatives in the other 
Norse countries of Europe. Leif Ericson, 
born in Iceland in the latter half of the 
tenth century, was the first European, ac- 
cording to records, to set foot on the main- 
land of North America. The modern Ice- 
landers have played a part in building up 
the New World, as is proven by their 
prosperous colonies in both the United 
States and Canada. 


Iceland may be considered the cradle 
of democracy in northern Europe, for 
there was established, in 930, the oldest 
functioning Parliament in the world, and 
its organization was simultaneous with the 
founding of the Icelandic Republic, the 
first north of the Alps. The thousand 
years of this unique assembly are to be 
commemorated by a celebration next year, 
and the Icelandic government has is- 
sued invitations to representative bodies 
throughout the world to send delegates to 
this millennial jubilee. Just now a bill is 
under consideration in Congress to accept 
the invitation to the festival by sending 
five representatives, and also to present 
the people of Iceland with a statue of 
Leif Ericson. 
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JOHANNES JOHANNESSON 


Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
in Charge of the Celebration 


Modern Iceland, now an autonomous 
kingdom, united to Denmark through the 
same sovereign, is making extensive prep- 
arations to commemorate the thousandth 
anniversary of its Althing in a fitting 
manner. Next year’s millennial will bring 
back the heroic days of the Republic 
(930-1262) whose explorers and colon- 
izers strove to unite Europe and America. 
To that period belongs also literature 
bridging a gap in European history, the 
eddas and sagas, recorded in Iceland be- 
fore 1300. 

The millennial celebration will take 
place on the spot where the original Al- 
thing was organized, Thingvellir, some 
thirty and odd miles from the city of 
Reykjavik. The natural background will 
lend dignity to such an occasion, for there 
the different elements of Icelandic nature 
meet and form a fitting combination. The 
old and the new will join hands at Thing- 
vellir, next summer, the natives convers- 


ing in the tongue used by the vikings, 
practically unchanged for a_ thousand 
years, while present day inventions will 
strike a modern note. 

King Christian X will open the celebra- 
tion as King of Iceland, and the program 
will include among other items a cantata 
with words and music composed for the 
occasion, sung by a choir of a hundred 
voices. The various athletic organizations 
in the country are in intensive training in 
order to excel in sports, many of which, 
like the glima, have been handed down 
from the original settlers and are now 
found only in Iceland. There will also be 
numerous exhibitions of both ancient and 
modern things. 

Anyone visiting Iceland at the present 
time is struck by the air of preparation 
and anticipation that is evident on all 
sides; political parties, societies, and in- 
dividuals work together as one man en- 
deavoring to overcome certain local diff- 
culties. 

The festival comes at the time when 
the sun shines on Iceland the whole of 
the twenty-four hours. No amplifiers will 
be needed in the mountain fastnesses of 
Thingvellir to carry the voices of foreign 
dignitaries who are to convey greetings 
to Iceland from their representative as- 
semblies. Nature takes care of the acous- 
tics there in such a way that the merest 
whisper carries hundreds of feet. 

June the twenty-sixth has been set as 
the opening day of the festival, which is 
expected to last three days. During the 
celebration the majority of the foreign 
visitors will be accommodated at Thing- 
vellir in tents specially constructed for 
that purpose. The Icelanders are making 
every effort to insure the comfort of their 
guests, at the same time arranging to give 
them an opportunity to re-create the Al- 
thing of old. 
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{| The House of Representa- 
tives has passed the Repub- 
lican tariff revision bill by a 


vote of 264 to 147. The most distinguish- ' 


ing feature of the measure is increased 
duties on nearly all articles of food and 
on such personal necessities as clothing, 
boots, and shoes. The tariff measure, now 
known as the Hawley bill, has gone to the 
Senate for consideration by that body, 
and the passing of the bill in its final form 
is not expected until early in the fall, ac- 
cording to the length of the recess of 
Congress. { It is predicted that the Sen- 
ate will give the tariff bill a considerable 
overhauling before allowing it to become 
law. It is also said that the administra- 
tion is not too favorable to the House 
rates on food stuffs and wearing apparel. 
Furthermore, the Senate Farm block, 
which was instrumental in passing the 
MeMasters resolution in the last Con- 
gress declaring that agriculture should be 
placed on a parity with industry by a 
revision of the duties on agricultural 
products upward and a revision of the 
rates on manufactured commodities down- 
ward, will attempt to amend the bill in 
that manner, when it comes up for con- 
sideration. Washington is already tak- 
ing notice of protests from across the sea, 
as for instance from Czechoslovakia, 
where the Congress is alarmed at the 
prospective rises in duty on such com- 
modities as textiles, glass, and shoes, 
which are special export articles of that 
country. {i In addressing the first meet- 
ing of the National Law Enforcement 
Commission, President Hoover declared 
that the inquiry was not to confine itself 
to one law, but that its problem was to 
ascertain the attitude of the people to- 
ward all laws, and having determined the 
causes of disobedience, to recommend 
“constructive and courageous conclusions 


which would bring public understanding 
and command support of its solutions.” 
George W. Wickersham, of New York, is 
the chairman of the commission appointed 
by the President. { In accepting the res- 
ignation of Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt as Assistant Attorney-General in 
charge of prohibition prosecution, Presi- 
dent Hoover in a letter to Mrs. Wille- 
brandt praised her services, while de- 
claring that her position “had been one 
of the most difficult in the government.” 
She is to undertake a comprehensive study 
of national and State laws affecting avia- 
tion, as Washington counsel for the Avia- 
tion Corporation. { In an address. before 
the cadets at the Military Academy at 
West Point, President William Green, of 
the American Federation of Labor, de- 
clared that organized labor would support 
any reasonable policy of adequate nation- 
al defense and that it believed the United 
States should be safeguarded against any 
power which would invade its soil or at- 
tempt to assail its integrity or its honor. 
{| Meeting in Chicago, fifty women repre- 
senting seventeen States, formed the 
Women’s Organization for National Pro- 
hibition Reform, which aims to unite the 
women of the country in a fight against 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Mrs. Charles 
H. Sabin, wife of the New York banker, 
was the temporary chairman of the meet- 
ing. {Two New York projects are of 
such a magnitude as to make them of more 
than local importance. The first is a plan 
by the Regional Planning Committee of 
the Russell Sage Foundation for giving 
New York City and its environment a 
rapid transit system which in 1935 would 
provide for 271,500,00 commuters’ trips 
annually and by the time it was com- 
pleted for 700,000,000 trips. The other 
project is the plan of the Chanin Con- 
struction Company for building a sixty- 
five story structure on the site of the pres- 
ent Century Theater. 
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{DENMARK 


{| Now that the Social-Demo- 

cratic party, aided by the 

Radical Left, has entrenched 
itself in the Government, interest natur- 
ally centers on what the new régime will 
accomplish for the good of the country. 
In addition to becoming Premier, Th. 
Stauning has taken to himself the port- 
folio of minister of marine and fisheries. 
The cabinet is further composed as fol- 
lows: Foreign Affairs, Dr. P. Munch; De- 
fense, S. L. Rasmussen; Trade, C. N. 
Hauge; Interior, Bertel Dahlgaard; So- 
cial Affairs, K. K. Steincke; Justice, C. 
Th. Zahle; Traffic, Joh. Friis-Skotte; Ag- 
riculture, Kr. Bording; Education, F. 
Borgbjerg; Church, P. Dahl. Zahle, 


Munch, and Dahlgaard are members of 
the Radical Left party. It is recalled that 
Zahle was head of the government which 
guided the fate of Denmark through the 
difficult years of the World War, being 


prime minister from 1913 to 1920. Munch 
was his minister of defense. Both are 
committed to a pacific policy, and it is 
expected that Prime Minister Stauning 
will find Munch as foreign minister a 
staunch supporter of his purpose of re- 
ducing armaments to a minimum. { The 
Conservative party continues its propa- 
ganda in favor of adequate defense mea- 
sures. Among the outstanding supporters 
of such a policy, Berlingske Tidende 
contains daily long accounts by military 
and naval authorities as to what they 
think necessary in the premises. Much is be- 
ing made of an article inthe London Times, 
in which it is said that, while Denmark’s 
politics with regard to its local affairs is 
its own business, still the question of dis- 
armament is a matter of general concern 
toe all members of the League of Nations. 
Every member of the League, it states 
further, should be ready to do its part in 
case violations of the pledge to keep the 
peace should occur. { King Christian’s 
fortieth anniversary as a soldier was 
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made the occasion for interesting cere- 
monies. It was on May 5, 1889, that the 
Danish prince at the age of eighteen be- 
came a recruit in the Life Guard and 
was put under the same severe training 
that any other Danish youth entering the 
service has to submit to. He rose by de- 
grees, and when the Life Guard cele- 
brated its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary in 1908, Crown Prince Christian 
was its chief. On ascending the throne in 
1912, he became the highest in command 
of the Danish army. { When the associa- 
tion “Dansk Samvirke” observed the 
tenth anniversary of its founding, its 
chairman, Professor C. H. Ostenfeld, de- 
livered an address in which he showed 
the value of the society in promoting 
Danish interests at home and abroad. Dr. 
Knud Rasmussen told of “countrymen 
that I have met in the Northwest pass- 
age.” The membership of “Dansk Sam- 
virke” has increased from 500 to 4,000, of 
which 2,800 are found in almost every 
part of the civilized world. According 
tc present plans, ‘““The Danish House” in 
Paris will be ready for occupancy early 
in 1932. Private contributions now amount 
to 260,000 kroner. The Danish House will 
be part of the La Cité Universitaire com- 
plex started in 1923, and to which last 
year the Rockefellers gave 50,000,000 
francs. The purpose of the Danish House 
is to furnish good accommodations at the 
lowest possible cost for Danish students 
in the French capital. {’ An unusual group 
of foreign visitors was composed of en- 
voys from the Northeastern University, 
Mukden, Manchuria, who came to Den- 
mark to study both farming methods and 
schools. Included in the group was N. C. 
Yehpi-liang, secretary to Marshal Chang 
Hsio-liang, who said that it was the in- 
tention to employ about two-thirds of the 
present Chinese standing army in the 
building of a network of railways. {1 The 
restoration of Kronborg Castle brought to 
light some remarkable examples of wood 
carvings and other interior decorations. 
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SWEDEN 


{1A governmental crisis in 
Sweden was forecast by 
the radical opposition press 
which concentrated its fire on the Min- 
ister of Finance, Dr. Nils R. Wohlin, as 
the supposedly weakest point in the Con- 
servative cabinet headed by former Ad- 
miral Arvid Lindman. Since no party 
has a majority in the Riksdag, only a 
combination of two or more groups can 
make a change in the Government possi- 
ble, but the predictions of a shift in the 
cabinet occurred in both the Liberal Left 
and Social-Democratic papers. {1 The 
cabinet suffered its most serious defeat 
in the matter of State aid for the victims 
of the savings banks’ crash that took 
place earlier in the spring. Whereas the 
Government proposed to appropriate 
only about five million kronor for the 
smaller individual depositors, the banking 
committee of the Riksdag, controlled by 
the parties of the Left, doubled the 
amount and proposed to indemnify prac- 
tically all depositors up to a certain per- 
centage. In the final vote the committee 
plan was carried by 82 votes against 52 
in the First Chamber and by a rising 
vote in the Second Chamber. { Another 
attack on the Minister of Finance from 
the same source concerned the Swedish 
Agricultural Bank in which the Govern- 
ment invested certain funds during the 
deflation crisis following the World War. 
Being now practically State owned, the 
Agricultural Bank is the special pet of 
the Social-Democratic forces, while the 
Conservatives were at one time consider- 
ing its sale to a private business bank. 
The proposed sale caused such an uproar 
in the labor press, however, that the ulti- 
mate Government proposition was the in- 
vestment of further public funds to keep 
it going. {1 Another member of the Lind- 
man cabinet who came under the fire of 
the opposition was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Harald Malmberg, Minister of National 
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Defence. He was sharply criticized for 
allowing State-owned equipment to ke 
used in the voluntary military drill at 
certain schools and colleges. This attack 
was a part of the general agitation in 
Sweden for still further reduction of 
army expenses, partly inspired by the re- 
cent victory in Denmark for the same 
idea. { The close relations existing since 
the World War between Sweden and the 
new republics across the Baltic were dem- 
onstrated by the official visit to King Gus- 
taf in Stockholm by President G. Sem- 
gals of Latvia. The chief executive of the 
Baltic republic arrived in Stockholm on 
board an ice breaker owned by the city 
of Riga, Latvia’s capital, and was re- 
ceived with old-fashioned pomp and 
splendor, King Gustaf meeting the guest 
in Stockholm harbor oi: board the royal 
launch Vasaorden. The two rulers then 
drove through the palace under cavalry 
escort through streets packed with cheer- 
ing throngs. Elaborate entertainments 
were staged for the visiting president. 
{| Professor Otto von Friesen of Uppsala, 
famous philologist, who is considered a 
leading expert on the language of the 
Vikings and runic inscriptions, was 
elected one of the eighteen members of 
the Swedish Academy. He succeeded the 
late Professor Esaias Tegnér who died 
last November. {Albert Engstrém, fa- 
mous writer, painter and cartoonist, a 
member of the Swedish Academy and of 
the Royal Academy of Art, celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday, the recipient of thou- 
sands of congratulatory messages from 
friends and admirers in many countries. 
On this occasion he published a new 
book, At a Milestone. Mr. Engstrém is 
associate editor of Sdéndagsnisse-Striz, 
Sweden’s most successful humorous week- 
ly. Swedish drama came into its own 
during the last theatrical season in Stock- 
holm. A great number of truly artistic 
offerings by native playwrights were pre- 
sented both at the Royal Dramatic The- 
ater, Sweden’s national stage, and at the 
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Osear’s Theater, the most successful of 
the privately-owned playhouses. 


{| Jan Mayen Island in the 

ms Arctic was by an order in 
sees council placed under Nor- 
wegian sovereignty, May 8. The chief of 
the meteorological station on the island 
was at the same time invested with police 
authority. The annexation had been unan- 
imously decided in a secret sitting of the 
Storthing on the previous day when a 
Government bill to this effect was 
adopted. This step is a natural conse- 
quence of the measures taken by the Nor- 
wegian Government in 1921 when the 
Norwegian meteorological station on the 
island was established. Norway has found 
it necessary to place the island under her 
sovereignty owing to Norwegian Arctic 
interests which can only be properly safe- 
guarded by establishing a permanent po- 
lice authority on the island. Jan Mayen, 
which is 34 miles long and 9 miles at its 
broadest, is situated between Greenland 
and northern Norway, about 300 miles 
north of Iceland. In spite of its isolated 
position, the island has frequently been 
visited by seal hunters and whalers dur- 
ing the 300 years which have elapsed 
since its discovery in 1607. {The Mo- 
winckel Government has suffered two de- 
feats affecting its foreign policy. ‘On 
April 19 the Storthing quite unexpected- 
ly by a large majority refused the usual 
grant to cover the expenses of Norway’s 
participation in the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva during the forth- 
coming financial year. The chief speaker 
against the grant was C. I. Hambro, who 
emphasized that his attitude was meant 
as a protest against the unsatisfactory 
composition of Norwegian delegations at 
previous labor conferences and also as a 
protest against the present leading offi- 
cials of the International Labor Office. 
Some days later the Storthing unanimous- 
ly adopted the report of the Committee of 
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Foreign Relations on the adherence of 
Norway to the League of Nations general 
act of peaceful settlement of internation- 
al disputes. Contrary to the Government 
bill, the report did not include acceptance 
of article 3 of the act. The premier, Mr. 
Mowinckel, strongly criticized theattitude 
of the Storthing on these two occasions. 
{| At Billing in Asker, near Oslo, has been 
found a grave hailing from the Viking 
age. It is situated at a distance of 500 
meters from the Oslofjord and about 15 
meters above the sea level. The grave 
contained a large sword, a spear, a shield 
boss, an axe, two knives, and a whet- 
stone, all well preserved. {The archi- 
tects of the planned new Town Hall at 
Oslo, Arneberg and Poulson, have al- 
tered the plans in order to make the 
building less costly. The Town Hall will 
be beautifully situated in the Piperviken 
quarter, facing the fjord. The assembly 
hall of the City Council will be decorated 
by the famous painter Edvard Munch. 
The architects hope to commence work 
next spring, and it is expected that the 
building will be completed in the course 
of 1937. {| The Labor party, which at the 
last municipal elections obtained a nar- 
row majority in the City Council of Oslo, 
has shown its power in a way which is 
seriously resented in conservative circles. 
On the first of May the red flag was hoist- 
ed on the municipal buildings of the capi- 
tal. The leaders of the conservative oppo- 
sition in the Council in vain protested 
against this, in their opinion, illoyal act. 
The Laborites were, however, not able to 
carry out their wish of introducing the 
red flag in the children’s procession on 
the seventeenth of May. The City Coun- 
cil when voting the usual municipal grant 
appended the condition that the children 
should be allowed to carry red flags in the 
procession. This demand was refused by 
the committee arranging the festivities, 
and the expenses were covered by private 
subscription. In this way the national 
character of the children’s procession was 
maintained. 
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Scandinavian Forum 


Mr. Abeel, the Secretary of the Foun- 
dation, was one of the speakers at a dis- 
tinguished dinner given by the Scandi- 
navian Forum on Friday, May 24, at the 
Hotel Commander in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The guests of honor were Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
and Mrs. Cornelia James Cannon, author 
of Red Rust. The dinner was the conclud- 
ing function of the Forum’s year. 


Bust of Fridtjof Nansen 


A bronze bust of Dr. Nansen, the work 
of the noted Italian sculptor, Mme Fau- 
sta Victoria Mengarini, has been on ex- 
hibition in the library of the Foundation 
for several weeks. The bust, which is an 
excellent likeness, goes to the Brooklyn 
Museum early in June where it will be 
included in an exhibition of Mme Men- 
garini’s works. 


New York Chapter 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Chapter for the election of officers was 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania on the 
evening of Saturday, May 4. The retiring 


president, Dr. C. Gunnar Molin, pre- 
sided, and the following officers were 
elected to serve for the year: President, 
Harold W. Rambusch; Honorary Presi- 
dent, Baroness Alma Dahlerup; Vice- 
Presidents, Herman T. Asche, Eric Léf, 
James Creese; Chairman of the Social 
Committee, Mrs. G. Hilmer Lundbeck; 
Secretary, Mr. Ansten Anstensen; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Eric G. Mellgren. 


American Library Association 


Miss Reque, librarian of the Founda- 
tion, attended the recent meeting of the 
American Library Association, which was 
held in Washington. The sessions lasted 
for a period of five days, and the members 
had the honor of being received by the 
President of the United States. 


Fellows of the Foundation 


Mr. Stig Wijkstrém, Industrial Fellow 
of the Foundation from Sweden, arrived 
on the S.S. Drottningholm late in May, 
and has gone to St. Paul to take up his 
work at the Great Lakes Forest Experi- 
ment Station. 
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Fellow’s Publications 


In I Amerikanska Konstmuséer, Sixten 
Strémbom, assistant director of the Na- 
tional Museum, Stockholm, a Fellow from 
Sweden last year, records his impressions 
gained during an extensive tour of Ameri- 
can art museums. He was especially in- 
terested in the educational work for the 
general public carried on by these insti- 
tutions and his informative little volume 
gives a clear presentation of this side of 
art museum activities. 


Dr. Max Henius 


Dr. Max Henius, an officer of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, called recently at the Foun- 
dation offices on his way to Denmark 
where he usually spends the summer. Dr. 
Henius is the founder of the festival held 
annually on the Fourth of July at Rebild. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Scandinavian Study in America 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Scandi- 
navian Study was held at St. Olaf’s Col- 
lege, Northfield, May 3 and 4. The fol- 
lowing papers were read and discussed: 

The Women Characters in Ibsen’s Sam- 
fundets Stétter, by Professor A. M. Stur- 
tevant; Old Norse Notes and Queries, by 
Professor Henning Larsen; T'raditions of 
Supernatural and Venerated Cattle in 
Scandinavia, by Professor C. N. Gould; 
The Adjustment of a Pioneer Pastor to 
American Conditions, by Miss Karen Lar- 
sen; Pope’s Essay on Man in the Ice- 
landic, by Professor Richard Beck; Ger- 
man Folksongs in Sweden, by John Bro- 
derius ; Past and Future Contacts between 
Scandinavia and America, by Professor 
Joseph Alexis. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Professor 
Chester N. Gould; Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor Jules Mauritzson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Joseph Alexis ; Edu- 
cational Secretary, Miss Maren Michelet ; 
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Editor of Publications, Professor A. M. 
Sturtevant. 


Kai Hendriksen Lectures in America 
Mr. Kai Hendriksen of the Ministry of 


Agriculture of Denmark, Vice-President 
of the International Federation of Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, and Chairman of 
the Joint Regional Planning Committee 
of Greater Copenhagen, made a brief visit 
to the United States in May. He came to 
study American conditions and to lecture, 
and while here he took part in the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning in 
Buffalo. He lectured for the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and spoke under the auspices 
of the Committee on Regional Plan of 
New York and its Environs. 


A Literary Prize to Per Hallstrom 

The Swedish author, Per Hallstrém has 
been awarded De Nios literary prize of 
10,000 kronor. He is a member of the 
Swedish Academy, and a volume of his 
short stories in an English translation by 
F. J. Fielden was published in the Foun- 
dation’s series of SCANDINAVIAN CLAssics, 


A National Leif Ericson Day 

To the article entitled Leif Ericson 
Conquering America, which appeared in 
the Review a few years ago, there should 
now be added a new paragraph to chroni- 
cle the very important fact that the State 
of Wisconsin passed a law at its last legis- 
lative session making October ninth an 
annual Leif Ericson day. It is more than 
fifty years since Rasmus B. Andersen, 
the father of the Leif Ericson movement, 
began his educational work to win recog- 
nition for the Norse discovery, and to 
him Governor Kohler presented the pen 
with which he affixed his signature to the 
new law. 


An Exhibition of Norwegian Etchings 

In the autumn there is to be an exhibi- 
tion of Norwegian etchings, woodcuts, 
and lithographs at the Brooklyn Museum. 
There are to be shown 320 works which 





NORTHERN LIGHTS 


have previously been exhibited at Flor- 
ence, Amsterdam, and Stockholm. After 
they have been on view in Brooklyn, it is 
planned to send them on tour to several 
of our larger art museums, 


Dr. Fox Awarded the Order of Dannebrog 

As a recognition of his interest in and 
service to Danish art Dr. William Henry 
Fox of the Brooklyn Museum has had con- 
ferred upon him the Order of Dannebrog 
by the King of Denmark. The Brooklyn 
Museum not only has a permanent gallery 
of Danish decorative arts, but also held 
a large exhibition of Danish fine and ap- 
plied arts in the fall of 1927. 


Stockholm’s Theatrical Season 

The theatrical season in Stockholm was 
notable for the many fine plays by Swed- 
ish dramatists which were produced. 
Heading the list was Rembrandt’s Son, 
an historical drama by Tor Hedberg, fa- 
mous novelist and playwright, and a 
member of the Swedish Academy. He 
Who Lived His Life Over Again was an- 
other play, striking and modern, by Par 
Lagerkvist, who by many is considered to 
be the O’ Neill of Sweden. A third worthy 
presentation was that of The Beast, by 
Ernst Didring, novelist and literary 
critic. These were all given at the Royal 
Dramatic. 

At the Oscar’s Theater a comedy by 
Hjalmar Bergman, called Patrasket or 
The Rabble, created much interest and 
was widely discussed. It dealt with poor 
Jewish people in a Swedish city. Another 
important play was Knockout by Aberg- 
son, while two comedies about the youth 
of Stockholm, Mrs. Anderson’s Kalle and 
Stockholm Lads were also favorably re- 
ceived. 

Some of these plays were also taken on 
successful tour and in the case of the Hed- 
berg, Lagerkvist and Bergman dramas 
they were performed in Oslo and Helsing- 
fors as well. 


A New Dahlen Invention 
Dr. Gustaf Dahlen, Sweden’s blind in- 
ventor who in 1912 won the Nobel Prize 
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in physics for his automatic lighthouse 
and who has since invented the cross road 
blinker, created another device which like- 
wise may be of immense benefit to the 
human race: a kitchen range which stores 
heat and delivers it only at desired tem- 
peratures. This stove is best fired with 
fine coke of which it consumes about seven 
pounds every twenty-four hours. It needs 
filling only once a day but regardless of 
draft or the amount of fuel it gives only 
the temperature set on the dial. The rest 
it stores up in an insulated central battery 
through which all the heat used must pass. 
The accumulator range also heats water 
and has one oven for baking or roasting 
and another that can be used as a fireless 
cooker. 


Swedish Theses in the Yale 
University Library 


The Riant collection of books relating 
to Scandinavia which the Yale University 
Library acquired in 1896 contained an 
item of unusual interest in the 16,000 
theses of the Universities of Abo, Lund, 
and Uppsala, which were a part of it. The 
collection was carefully checked last year 
under the supervision of Miss Anna M. 
Monrad, once a Fellow of the Foundation 
to Denmark, now head of the library’s 
catalogue department. In writing of it in 
The Yale University Library Gazette 
Miss Monrad says: 

“Although the Yale collection is not 
complete it is large enough and contains 
enough complete files of works by men of 
real distinction to be taken into considera- 
tion when doing historical research in sub- 
jects taught by the universities from the 
early part of the seventeenth century to 
1856.” 

Among the important names cited are 
Celsius, Linneus, P. Kalm, Rudbeck, 
Tegnér, and Geijer. We wish space per- 
mitted us to quote the many interesting 
points on the customs of the academic 
world of the period which are brought out 
in Miss Monrad’s article. 
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Understanding Women, a Popular Study 
of the Question from Ancient Times to the 
Present. By Dr. K. A. Wieth-Knudsen. 
With a Foreword by Ernest Boyd. Eliot 
Holt. 1929. $3.00. 


Dr. Wieth-Knudsen, a Dane by birth, is pro- 
fessor of economics and jurisprudence in the 
Norwegian Technical College in Trondhjem. 
He has written this book to prove that our 
civilization is doomed if men do not rouse 
themselves and shake off that dominance of 
women which in their silly chivalry they have 
allowed to wax ever greater. He marshals 
many witnesses, ancient and modern, to show 
that any civilization in which women get the 
upper hand must decay and perish from the 
earth. As an approach to the ideal he sees the 
relation of the sexes in the Orient where the 
inferiority of women is acknowledged and 
made the basis of social convention. In fact 
he tells of his travels in the East, how six 
women scrambled for the honor of picking up 
his fountain pen which he had inadvertently 
dropped on the deck of the river-boat where 
he was making his observations, and he makes 
comparisons much to the disadvantage of his 
own countrywomen. 

The author contends that women are inferior 
to men, mentally, physically, morally, and 
emotionally. As a specimen of his arguments 
it may be mentioned that he demolishes wom- 
en’s claim to a greater passive endurance than 
that of men by saying that this is only a mark 
of inferiority and of a lower organism. “One 
may cut certain kinds of earthworms in two, 
and each half will continue its separate life. 
You cannot do that with a human being, not 
even with a. woman.” 

One may concede that women have brought 
Dr. Wieth-Knudsen upon themselves by their 
own exaggerated claims,. but having conceded 
that one should also remember that reformers 
in order to gain anything have to overstate 
their case. If the early woman’s rights women 
had not painted the sufferings of women and 
the tyrannies of men too darkly, they would 
not have gained what even Dr. Wieth-Knudsen 
thinks they ought to have. When for instance 
he mentions nursing as a profession especially 
suited to women, he should be reminded that 
a hundred years ago, when Fredrika Bremer 
wanted to take up nursing as a work of char- 
ity, there was absolutely no opportunity for 
a Protestant young lady to do anything of the 
kind. 

There are sensible things in the book, on the 
fundamental differences between men and 


women, and on the foolishness of those women 
who think any other work more dignified than 
the work of the home. But these things have 
been said much better by Ellen Key—whom 
the author does not think worthy of mention, 
The complete exclusion of her name from the 
discussion is one of the most signal proofs of 
his unfairness. 
Hanna Astrvup Larsen, 


Jorgensen. An Autobiography. Volume 
II. Translated from the Danish by Inge- 
borg Lund. Longmans Green, 1929. $3.50. 

The first volume of Jérgensen’s autobiog- 
raphy was, in the main, a record of his early 
struggles in making a name for himself in the 
realm of literature and in finding a satisfac- 
tory philosophy of life. The last he found in 
the arms of the Roman Catholic Church, yet it 
seemed to bring him no actual peace. The sec- 
ond volume of the autobiography contains a 
long series of “Catholic” anecdotes and many 
panegyrics on Italy. Indeed, one begins to feel 
that Jérgensen has lost his sense of proportion 
and confuses Italy with the Church. This is 
often done, for the Roman Church, of all insti- 
tutions, understands the value of scenery, and 
in Italy there are few secular landscapes. But 
though finally a Catholic, doubts still assail 
him; in the midst of some solemn ceremony 
he questions the efficacy of the sacraments and 
doctrines of the Church. These doubts he 
crushes, as the only expedient for a convert. 

Jérgensen’s wife and children were the real 
sufferers in this orgy of religious vaporings. 
He does not mention them often, but it is 
obvious that they were ill provided for, neg- 
lected, and often in real want. The book, as 
a whole, is a horrible exposé of a man who lost 
his own soul in trying to find it, who aban- 
doned his immediate duty for an ephemeral 
hope of heaven. 

Much of the description is both charming 
and interesting, and as a record the book is 
unique, but it is a record of weakness and the 
degeneration of an ideal. 

N.A. 


The Arctic Rescue, How Nobile Was 
Saved. By Captain Einar Lundborg. Trans- 
lated by Alma Luize Olson. Viking Press. 
$3.00, 


For those who did not follow the newspaper 
articles closely, the facts of Captain Lund- 
borg’s book, well told, and in the main not too 
detailed, make a document well worth going 
through, especially considered as an expert’s 
account of the new (how amazingly new!) 
methods of trying to outwit the North. Even 
for those who know beforehand most of what 
is there, a few points—conversations with 
Nobile and others, for instance—will give new 
side-lights. 

M. M.C. 
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BOOKS 


Nobel: Dynamite and Peace. By Ragnar 
Sohlman and Henrik Schuck. Translated by 
Brian and Beatrix Lunn, New York. Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation, $5.00. 

The life of Alfred Nobel, lived in so many 
lands and under so many different conditions, 
would be fascinating in whatever form it was 
presented. Endowed with abundant genius and 
a great humanity, it was a strange trick of 
fate that his vast fortune, finally to be ex- 
pended in the cause of world peace, should 
have been built on nitroglycerine and other 
high explosives. 

Ragnar Sohlman and Henrik Schiick have 
not made the most of their opportunity in 
attempting to coérdinate the records of this 
great inventor and philanthropist. The book is 
disconnected and jumps from one phase of 
Nobel’s life to another without much regard 
for continuity. In spite of its defects it is in- 
teresting reading and forms a valuable com- 
mentary, not only on the Nobel family, but on 
the history of Europe. 

The Nobels inherited their inventive bents 
from their father, Immanuel Nobel, who was 
a pioneer in the manufacture of explosives and 
armor plate. Like many inventors, however, he 
lacked business acumen and his financial trou- 
bles forced his family to lead a roving exist- 
ence. It was thus that Alfred acquired a casual 
but cosmopolitan education and became a citi- 
zen of the world. He and his brothers did not 
have their father’s lack of business sense and 
they soon saw the road to success open to 
them. But it was hard work and self-denial 


Scandinavian Books 


Inthe Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Ete. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
961 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 
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which gained them the prize. In all their enter- 
prises Alfred was the guiding spirit and the 
one to whom they all came for help. The broth- 
ers scattered to Russia, to the Caspian oil 
fields, and sometimes did not see Alfred for 
years. But they all maintained an affectionate 
correspondence with him, and he, with all his 
varied responsibilities, never forgot them. His 
enterprises eventually circled the globe and 
with their growth troubles multiplied, but he 
carried on serenely, never worried, and usually 
came out on top. 

There is something remarkable in the fact 
that this master of business, this inventor par 
excellence, should always seem an idealist and 
a dreamer. The secret was that he never al- 
lowed affairs to dominate him, but stood above 
them always. He had a true love of his own 
kind, and as his fortune increased so did his 
benefactions and charities. His personal atten- 
tion to them was unceasing. 

His will forms, perhaps, the most interesting 
page in this book. It is brief and to the point 
and disposes in a few short lines of most of 
his fortune. With the making of that will his 
fame became secure, for the Nobel prize win- 
ners are known all over the civilized world, and 
the prizes are awarded only to those who have 
advanced the arts of peace. 

All in all, the book is not a really adequate 
biography of this many-sided man, but it is an 
interesting contribution to the all too meager 
literature about him, and as such is well worth 
reading. 

NwAz 
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STAVANGER PRESERVING COMPANY 


Largest and Most Modern Canning Factory in Stavanger, Norway 
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TRADE NOTES 

New Encriso Heapauarters ror DANIsH Bacon 

In East Smithfield, London, the North Eastern 
Railway has built a large depot for the reception 
and storing of Danish bacon on its arrival over the 
Esbjerg-Parkeston route. Among those present at 
the opening of this depot were Col. Wilfred Ashley, 
the British Minister of Transportation, Count 
Ahlefeldt-Laurvig, the Danish Minister to Eng- 
land, and Director A. O. Andersen, of the United 
Steamship Company of Copenhagen. It is believed 
that the new facilities will greatly increase imports 
of Danish bacon, as well as of butter and eggs. 
Director Andersen dwelt on the possibilities of in- 


— tourist traffic between England and Den- 
mark, 


Ovreur or Swepisu Iron ORE 
Hicuest on Recorp 

During the past year the output of Swedish iron 
ore showed an increase of 14 per cent, the highest 
on record, and the export amounted to 10,700,000 
tons. The machine shops and shipbuilding industries 
also made considerable progress, the export in- 
Crease reported by the shipyards being as high as 
‘5 per cent, as compared with 1926. 


Fortion Trape Bopres Form 

American Association 

_The American Association of Secretaries of For- 
eign Chambers of Commerce in the United States 


has been organized as a first step toward a more 
unified co-operation in international trade. R. F. 
Munroe, chairman of the new organization, says 
that so far 17 chambers of commerce representing 
foreign interests have joined. The association is 
made up of foreign firms doing business in Amer- 
ica and American firms with business abroad, 


Co-oPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS ON THE 
INCREASE IN SWEDEN 

The Swedish co-operatives of production, buying, 
and distribution are constantly increasing their 
field of operation. Under the direction of the Swed- 
ish Co-operative Union, Framtiden, a housing asso- 
ciation was organized in 1912, which contrals ex- 
tensive properties in Stockholm. Its example has 
been followed by housing co-operatives in other 
Swedish cities. 


Norway Has Important NewsPRINT PLANT 


Among the most important factories for the 
manufacture of newsprint, the Hunsfors plant, 
near Kristiansand, Norway, owes much of its suc- 
cess to the energetic efforts of its manager, Chr. 
Vig. The company produces about 10,000 tons of 
strong sulphite, 55,000 tons of moist mechanical 
pulp, and 25,000 tons of paper a year. Mr. Vig is 
also chairman of the Norwegian Newsprint Makers, 
Ltd. 
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C.A.HANSSEN & BRO. 


4711 Fifth Avenue 
368 Court Street, 8504 Fifth Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
TO ALL LINES 


M/Y “STELLA POLARIS” 6000 Tons 
Reserve Your Tickets Early for 
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STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Money Forwarded to any Place in (B. & N. Line) 
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’ 


SPITZBERGEN CRUISE 
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NORTHERN CAPITAL CRUISE 
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gier, Gibraltar, Malta, Constantinople, 
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to Southampton. 27 Days. Fares from £52 
per berth. 


G O O D W 1 L L AUTUMN ATLANTIC CRUISE 
On October 12th: From Southampton to Lis 
bon, Madeira, Teneriffe, Casablanca, Seville, 


Is it the comfort of Astor sur- back to Southampton. 15 Days. Fares from 
roundings, the convenience of £32 per berth. 
Astor location or the completeness ALL-WINTER CRUISE 1929-30 


On November 2nd, 1929: From Southampton 
to the French Riviera, Italy, Malta, Egypt 
guests to return again and again? Arabia, Sudan, Ceylon, India, Burma, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, The Celebes, 
Molucca and Banda Islands, Philippines, 
FIVE RESTAURANTS Canton, Hong-Kong, Cochin-China and Siam. 
Dinner and Supper Dances 23,000 Miles. 106 Days. Fares from £295 pet 
berth. London to London. 


of Astor service that induces our 


ROOMS $3.00 up 


With bath $4.00 up For Illustrated Booklets apply to any 
of the principal Tourist Agencies 


FRED A. MUSCHENHEIM 
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S.S. Frederth VII1 


1929 Sailings 1929 
from New York: 


Frederik VIII .... 
United States .... 
Hellig Olav 

Oscar II 

Frederik VIII ... 
United States .... 
Hellig Olav 

Oscar II 

Frederik VIII ... 
United States .... 
Hellig Olav 
Oscar II 

Frederik VIII ... 
United States ....} 


Forty-nine Years of 
Service and Experience 


This Line offers an attractive 
and economical route and a 
splendid opportunity to visit 
the hospitable, fascinating 
Scandinavian lands; or Con- 
tinental Europe via Copen- 
hagen, the ideal starting point 
for any European tour. 


TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


DENMARK 


Direct passenger service to Northern Europe 
via Christiansand, Oslo, and Copenhagen, by 


Four fast, modern twin-screw passenger steamers 


“OSCAR I” “UNITED STATES” 
“HELLIG OLAV” “FREDERIK VIII” 


Excellent Accommodations 
All Classes 


o e e 


BOOK EARLY 


MINIMUM RATES 
$150 and ans CABIN 


$197.50 aaaei trip 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


e e e 


$175 round trip, third class 


Large, Fast, Steady, Comfortable Steamers. Spacious State- 
Rooms and Promenade Decks. Unexcelled Cuisine. Moving Pic- 
tures and Lantern Slides. Ship’s Radio Magazine. Daily Concerts. 
Scenic Route: South Norway, Christiansand, Oslo Fjord, Oslo, 
Swedish Coast, Danish Riviera—to Copenhagen. 

Quick Connections by Rail or Air Service between Copenhagen 
and Continental Points. (Copenhagen to Hamburg, Berlin, 10 
hours by rail; 134 hours by aeroplane.) 


For Reservations and other Information address 


SCANDINAVIAN -AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
Chicago, Me Acton acess aaieo eee aee 130 N. La Salle Street San Francisco 582 Market Street 


Minneapolis 


123 S. Third Street Montreal, Canada 1410 Stanley Street 


NES iss a cccke cia neaws 248 Washington Street WON EMME e. occ cccikscvcesccveces 461 Main Street 


Seattle, Wash 


1321 Fourth Avenue Wemeeeee Ge cscccdseconcesaqus 51 Upper Water Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 





446 TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 





ICELANDIC MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION 1930 


The Cunard Line, endorsed by the Icelandic Volunteer Com- 
mittee, announces a direct sailing from 


MONTREAL to REYKJAVIK 
to connect with the celebration in Reykjavik and at Thingplains. 


The Cunard Line ships sailing from Montreal are new, built 
since the War. Appointments and service are of the best. 


Special tours will be arranged in Iceland and other countries 
for those who attend the celebration. 


For further particulars write the Cunard Line Office in your 


neighborhood, the convener of the Volunteer Committee, 





J. H. GISLASON 
409 Mining Exchange Building 


WINNIPEG 


or 


Thorstina Jackson 


CUNARD LINE 
25 Broadway New York 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Win. WILHELMsEN CoMPANY LEADER IN 
NorRWEGIAN SHIPPING 


The importance of the Wilh. Wilhelmsen lines to 
Norwegian economics may be gleaned from the fact 
that in a recent ten year period the company paid 
in taxes to the Norwegian Government no less than 
85,000,000 kroner. It is not difficult to figure out 
what a large amount of business must have been 
done by this leading shipping firm. Since 1920 the 
Wilhelmsen company spent 166,000,000 kroner for 
new ships. Its fleet of motorships has a total of 
about 305,000 tons. Eleven routes are covered by the 
Wilhelmsen ships, including the United States, South 
and Central America, the far East, and Australia. 
The annual freight income is about 55,000,000 
kroner. The Wilhelmsen company does not believe 
in Government subsidy, for the maintenance of 
Norwegian shipping, but it does ask that taxes be 
reduced in order to meet world competition in the 
near future. 





New U.S. Brancu OFFIcEs For 
HamsBurc-AMERICAN LINE 


The Hamburg-American Line has opened two 
new branch offices in the United States, one in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and one in Los Angeles, California. 
The St. Louis Office is located at 1026 Locust 
Street, with Edwin Gaffron as manager. In Los 
Angeles the office is at 807 South Hill Street, with 
W. P. Montague in charge. The St. Louis territory 
includes Missouri, Southern Illinois, Kansas, Okla- 





homa, Texas, and Louisianwevest of the Mississippi 
The territory of the Los Angeles office includes 
Southern California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 





New Docks ror SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN 
Line 1n Hopoken 


After docking its steamers for almost a genera- 
tion at the foot of Seventeenth Street, Hoboken, the 
Scandinavian-American Line has moved to the foot 
of Sixth Street, Hoboken, where more commodious 
quarters have been secured for the reception and 
departure of passengers. Where the old docks had 
only one ferry connection with New York, the new 
place has available three ferry routes, besides the 
Hudson Tube and the Holland Tunnel. The docks 
are also close to the Lackawanna Railroad Station. 
The first of the company’s steamers to make use of 
the new docking facilities was the Hellig Olay, 
under the command of Captain Peronard. 





SwepisH SuipyarDs Kept Busy with 
Locat Orpers 


Among the orders for Swedish companies rt 
ceived by the Gétaverken Shipyard at Gothenburg 
was a contract for a motor-driven tanker of 9,100 
tons. This company has orders in hand amounting 
to 150,000 tons of motorships, which represents 
somewhat over one-half of the entire present order 
of all the Swedish shipyards. The Eriksberg Works 
at Gothenburg have on hand orders for eleven 
motorships, one of which is a 13,500 ton Diese! 
tanker. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


